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PACKAGING in multi-wall sacks 


is the modern trend 


We were one of the pioneers ol 
multi-wall sacks in this country and in a lifetime’s 
experience (our 2I years seems as long as that) we 
have accumulated a unique knowledge of packing 
technique. This knowledge we are glad to make 
available to any manufacturer. Our packaging 


advisory service is free—it places you under no obli- 





gation but our unbiassed advice may enable you to 
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make an appreciable saving in your packaging costs 
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Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now 
sold under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING, has 


witnessed as well as created many precious 





moments. Today, supplies are limited, 
but this Danish delight will grace your day 


whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World Jumouws ligueur since 1818 ge 
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A CALCULATING 

MACHINE WITH A 

“MEMORY”: THE 
CONTROL PANEL; AND 
A STORAGE TUBE IN USE. 


V HEN Professor Geoffrey Jefferson 
delivered the Lister Oration at 

the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England on June 9, he disclosed that 
experiments were being conducted at 
Manchester University with a machine 
possessing a ‘‘ memory."’ As a conse- 
quence, a number of misleading reports 
were published about the machine 
attributing to it almost human qualities 
It is in fact similar to the American 
Electronic Numeral Integrater and 
Computor which we illustrated in our 
issue of November 9, 1946, but mainly 
differs from it in having a ‘“* memory,” 
i.e., it does not have to wait to be told 
what to do by a human operator when 
working out a problem, but, by the 
use of electronic circuits with a delay 
action, it is able to store a vast quan- 
tity of information which automatically 
takes its proper place in the calculation 
This memory-storage system was in- 
vented by Professor F. C. Williams, 
who is seen in our photograph with 
Dr. Kilburn, feeding a mathematical 
problem into the machine for solution 
The Manchester Automatic Sequence- 
Controlled Calculating Machine has 
been devised and constructed to under- 
take a wide variety of complex calcu- 
lations which would take human 
Continued opposite. 


ssevavennanas 


(ABOVE.) THE CONTROL PANEL OF THE 
AUTOMATIC SEQUENCE-CONTROLLED 
CALCULATING MACHINs AT MANCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY ; SHOWING THE MONITOR 
CATHODE-RAY TUBE WITH DR. T. KIL- 
BURN (ON LEFT) AND PROFESSOR F. C. 
WILLIAMS, INVENTOR OF THE MEMORY- 
STORAGE SYSTEM EMPLOYED (ON RIGHT), 
FEEDING A PROBLEM INTO THE MACHINE. 
(LEFT) ONE OF THE CATHODE-RAY 
STORAGE TUBES, SHOWING THE POINTS 
OF LIGHT INDICATING A MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEM IS BEING SOLVED. 


Continued.) 

beings, using ordinary methods, possi 
bly months to carry out, where the 
machine takes only an hour or s 
The human controller has to decide 
how the Calculating Machine can per 
form the desired calculation, and draws 
up a list of ‘instructions’ for it t 
obey. He breaks up the complex 
calculation into a series of simple 
basic operations and translates these 
from numbers into a specified code 
For instance, the operation of sub- 
tracting one number from another is 
called operation No. 29 in the code 
The list of “ instructions’ is fed into 
the machine, and the initial numbers 
(in code) on which it is to operate are 
then loaded into a special position. All 
the information having been fed 
into the Calculating Machine, its 
“memory can be switched on to 
start operations. When the machine 
has worked out the whole problem, a 
red light switches on and it stops 
automatically. The final result can then 
be read off the monitor cathode-ray 
tube (shown in our photograph) in the 
form of light dots which are translated 
into, figures by the human controller 
A photograph of the complete apparatus 

appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


AVING recently had occasion to explore the 
remote and fascinating world of the English 
country house in the era following the wars against 
Napoleon, and having found it so refreshing a relaxa- 
tion from the very different life of our own post-war 
epoch, I feel that readers of this page, as a change 
from the austerities of contemporary existence, may 
care to make a similar tour with me into the past. 
To our Georgian and Regency ancestors, the country 
house was what the monastery was to the men of 
the Middle Ages, and the cinema is to those of our 
own ; the chief visible sign to the majority of English 
folk of a culture, wealth and splendour which were 
at once beyond their reach and yet respected and 
admired. ‘“‘A constant object of attraction to 
strangers,’ runs the guide-book phrase of the time ; 


wrap it up in.” Its daily rites, as she described them, 
might have passed for those of hundreds of similar 
temples to the arts of good living in every part of 
the country. “‘ At nine in the morning we say our 
prayers in a handsome chapel. ... Then follows 
breakfast, consisting of chocolate, coffee and tea, 
plum cake, pound cake, hot rolls, cold rolls, bread 
and butter and dry toast. The house steward, a 
fine large, respectable-looking man, orders all these 
matters. ... I do not fail to spend some part 
of every day in the kitchen garden, where the quantity 
of small fruit exceeds anything you can form an idea 
of. This large family, with the assistance of a great 
many blackbirds and thrushes, cannot prevent it 
from rotting on the trees. The ponds supply 
excellent fish, the park excellent venison ; there is a 


and silver groaning with pheasants, partridges, venison, 
game-pies, hams and cheeses, these elegant, favoured 
creatures, with the stimulus and wherewithal for the 
cultivation of every social, wsthetic and learned 
taste, still contrived on occasion to be bored and out 
of humour. It was an instance of the triumph of 
imagination over environment. 

Still, on the whole they managed to “ jog along,” as 
Squire Lambton observed of his £40,000 a year, in a toler- 
able state of contentment. Sitting at the pianoforte 
in some great, sunlit room filled with buhl and ormulu, 
pier-glasses and statues, silk carpets and curtains, 
elegantly dérangé sofa-tables from Gillow's celebrated 
warehouse, Sévres china, breloques and singing-clocks, 
little Tom Moore would sigh out his enchanting 
melodies, now gay, now melancholy, to companies 

of dandy men and exquisitely dressed 








“a superb pile, adorned’ with 
statuary, paintings, fine gardens and 
other elegant and beautiful accom- 
paniments.”’ 

The most impressive thing about 
England's country houses was their 
astonishing number. They ranged 
from palaces like Blenheim, Petworth 
and Castle Howard to unassuming 
residences of Georgian red brick and 
grey stone or white Regency elegance 
little bigger than the houses of the 
professional men in the cathedral and 
market towns, though set amid the 
common denominator of park, lawn 


women. The gentlemen hunted,raced, 
shot, fished, read, played at billiards, 
cards and écarté, looked after their 
estates and sat on the Bench, and rode, 
drove, danced and joined in charades 
and theatricals with the ladies; the 
latter gossiped, sketched, made scrap- 
books and albums, embroidered stools, 
looked at engravings, walked in the 
gardens and inspected the green- 
houses, played with their children in 
the nursery wings, devoured the novels 
of Walter Scott and Lady Morgan, 
constantly dressed and re-dressed, and 
displayed their elegant accomplish- 





ICE-HILLS AND ICE-HOUSES: HOW OUR 
ANCESTORS PRESERVED THEIR FOOD. 



























and sweeping drive or avenue. They COLD STORAGE IN THE 
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were, above almost everything else, SvaRyeeas <Srere. 1 of the ice- ments to one another and the gentle- 

the distinguishing feature of the paoteenccaincceica tees determinec men, At Knowsley, where from June 
PRODUCTIONS FROM THE case of this 


to November there were never fewer 
than forty guests at a time, the princely 


as the doorway 


English landscape. A gentleman be- 
of entrance had 
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nighted on the road could be sure of Encyclopedia Britannica long since caved Indeed. 
shelter under the roof of one of his 1797) SHOWING THE SF apart from the name itself, and host restricted the gentlemen to five 
own kind, where he would find, though wI08 (St0Ns) AND TH8 hem yh ye ae brace of partridges apiece to ensure 
with infinite variations, the same pig ictolgel Ses ig that they should return in time to ride 

wit oh ati or drive with the ladies in the after- 


classical or Gothic architecture, the 
same furniture of mahogany, walnut 
or rosewood, the same fine Oriental 
carpets and china and their English 
counterparts, the same ancestral 
worthies painted in oils, in gilded 
frames and flanked by masterpieces 
or pseudo-masterpieces brought home 
from Italy or Germany, the same 
libraries of leather-bound books con- 
taining the solid culture of two 
centuries of English literature and 
theology. And outside would be the 
cedars, the close-mown lawns, the 
flower-beds, the conservatories and 
ice-houses, the vistas cunningly blend- 
ing the artificial with the natural, 
lawns, park, water merging exquisitely 
into the landscape which they com- 
manded and to which they belonged. 


noon, an enormous concourse of 
carriages and riding-horses parading 
every day after luncheon for this 
purpose. At Woburn, breakfast was 
served from ten o’clock onwards, every 
guest being furnished, under the super- 
vision of the groom of the chambers, 
with a separate teapot at whatever 
hour he or she chose to appear before 
parading for the great liveried battues. 
Here after dinner the “lively, easy ”’ 
young Duchess would collect her 

sh ievwll & ladder bane oecewaty | “romping force of girls and young 
during the summer. All this came to men” and advancing through an 
other evidence in the of earthworks and clas i a ont oe pe ke we enfilade of half-a-dozen rooms hung 
ruins showed that the ice-hill stood well inside ice-mounds and wells. with magnificent Canalettos, pelt the 
oe on crit anirance in, most cases vet | gentlemen at their whist with showers 

n of cushions, apples and oranges. And 

though during the London season, the 





there was also a 
egends associated wit d 
tunnels, buried treasure and ghostly 
\ happenings. However, further researches 
ty brought to light an ice- 
1 was of a later date—eight- 
entury—and which was in a good 
In addition. an old edition of the 
clopadia Britannica showed the 
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a good deal in shape and size. Some 
might consist of a huge, stone-walled 
room about 20 ft. below ground with 
steps leading down to it; others might 
be in the form of a well (referred to as 














material available con 
so that one co C some had an additional vertical shaft 
use wh masteries made | in order to expedite the work of filling the chamber. 
It would appear that on the whole the method was 





Possibly they used the ice to preserve | 





Not only were gentlemen's houses -ponds during the summer. successful, for there are numerous wells and mounds enchanted groves and flowers in 
. he . meat. fruits and vegetables may all still in existence in East Anglia. The method was : * 
more numerous than on the Continent | for short periods in the same way not unknown on the Continent, being extensively the shires wasted their sweetness 


they were infinitely better kept. In 
Austria, English visitors found that 








h the ice was obtained and stored used in Italy.” 


on the uninhabited air, their owners 
always returned to them in the end 








the castles of the haute noblesse were 

seldom properly maintained. In England territorial 
magnates with seats in half-a-dozen counties supported 
them all with the same care as a squire his single 
manor-house. The Earl of Bridgewater at Ashridge 
employed 500 men all the year round in. his gardens, 
conservatories and workshops. Nothing was ever 
allowed to be slovenly: everything was planned 
to give the highest possible return in elegance 
and comfort The gardens of Jane Austen's 
Northanger Abbey had _ countless walls, whole 
villages of hot-houses and _ potting-sheds, and an 
entire parish at work on them. Nor was_ the 
author in this drawing on her imagination; when 
she and her mother paid a visit to Stoneleigh Abbey 
the domain of an untitled cousin—the house proved 
so large that they were unable to find their way about 
it. There were forty-five windows in front, several 
drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, galleries, parlours and 
staircases, all hung with fine velvets, brocades and 
family portraits, twenty-six bed-chambers in the new 
part of the building, and many more in the old 
“Every part of the house and offices,"” wrote Mrs. 
\usten, ‘is kept so clean that were you to cut your 
finger I do not think you could find a cobweb to 


great quantity of rabbits, pigeons and all sorts of 
poultry. There is a delightful dairy, where is made 
butter, good Warwickshire cheese and cream. One 
manservant is called the baker and does nothing but 
brew and bake. The number of casks in the strong- 
beer cellar is beyond imagination.” 

Within these stately houses went on a life 
exquisitely designed for enjoyment and content. It 
was part of the paradox of life that their fortunate 
inmates, as mirrored in their letters and contemporary 
novels, suffered the whole human gamut of anxiety, 
envy, longing and even, sometimes, of despair. Amid 
furniture ‘in all the profusion and elegance of 
modern taste’ and the masterpieces of centuries of 
a long, unbroken civilisation, on velvet lawns shaded 
by cedars of Lebanon and rolled and scythed till they 
were as smooth as lakes, surrounded by avenues, 
temples, and parks cropped by glossy deer, with 
terraces for sun and groves and fountains for shade, 
walled gardens and hot-houses that poured out a 
never-ending flow of peaches, nectarines, grapes, 
melons, pineapples and every rare fruit, with fields 
and coverts abounding in game, cellars stacked with 
the choicest vintages, side-tables of gleaming mahogany 


with delight. ‘‘ Tixhall is in radiant 
beauty," wrote Harriet Leveson Gower, “ all over roses, 
rain, sunshine and a new fireplace in the hall. I really 
do love it beyond expression.”” ‘‘ After having been at 
a ball until three o’clock,’’ Lady Shelley concluded her 
account of the gaieties of a metropolitan July, 
** Shelley "’ (the poet's cousin) ‘‘ Mr. Jenkinson and I 
drove down to Sutton in the barouche and at nine 
o'clock we mounted our horses and galloped over that 
delightful turf.... As I breathed this pure air 
my jaded spirits were restored. I was exalted by a 
sense of happiness which only those who love and 
understand the beauties of nature can fully enjoy. 
From Sutton we rode across country to Maresfield 
which ‘in all its blueth and greeneth’ reproached us 
for our absence. Thank God! I can leave the vanities 
of London without a sigh and return to my dear home 
with every good feeling unimpaired!" And _ the 
final word comes from an English squire wintering in 
Rome in the year of Waterloo. ‘ Judge, then, if I 
have yet seen a place, among the profusion in this 
town, equal to Cowesfield House. Never mind the 
climate—stay where you are—all their tinsel and show 
can never be put in comparison with the solids and 
substantials of England.” 
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LORD DERBY’S GOLD CUP WIN: ALYCIDON (IN HOOD) COMING UP 
TURMOIL HI. IS ON THE RIGHT, WITH BLACK TARQUIN JUST 


Lord Derby's victory in the Gold Cup with his Alycidon (Donatello // 


ILLUSTRATED 


(D. Smith up) provided a triumph for English horse-breeding. It was run exactly 


as hoped for by Lord Derby and his trainer, W. Earl. Their pace-maker, Stockbridge 
for the first mile, then their second pace-maker, Benny Lynch, came to the fore 


after entering the old mile urse, Alycidon dashed ahead and, pursued 
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THE KING’S ASCOT VICTORY; ROYAL GROUPS AND WINNING OWNERS. 
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ELDON SAT BESIDE THE DUKE 


N°? victory could have 
been more popular than 
that of his Majesty the King 
with his home-bred filly Avila 
(Hyperion—St. Therese) in the 
Coronation Stakes. She well 
deserved this victory, as she 
has run consistently well this 
season, being fourth in the 
One Thousand Guineas and 
fifth in the Oaks, and the King 
was greeted with specially 
affectionate enthusiasm this 
year as everyone was de- 
lighted that he was sufficiently 
well to come to the Royal 
Meeting The Royal drive, 
illustrated on facing page, as 
usual added traditional splen- 
dour to Ascot, and the King 
and Queen and the Princesses 
were present on all four days, 
while the Duke of Edinburgh 
accompanied them on the 
first three days Sterope's 
win in the Hunt Cup from 
impeccable was by a head, and 
he has thus won a Cambridge- 
shire and a Hunt Cup. On 
another page we illustrate the 
exciting race for the Gold Cup 
in which the American-bred 
Black Tarquin was decisively 
beaten .by Lord Derby's 
Alycidon, and on this page 
we show the colt with his 
owner after his victory. This 
success for Stanley House was 
followed by Swallow Tail's 
victory in the King Ed 
VII. Stakes, another 
popular win 
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ASCOT’S MOST POPULAR FEATURE: THE ROYAL DRIVE FROM THE GOLDEN GATES. 


y@ 


GREETED AT RACING’S MOST FASHIONABLE EVENT: THE KING AND QUEEN DRIVE TO THE ROYAL BOX ON GOLD CUP DAY. 


Ascot this year was more than ever Royal Ascot, as not only was the second day taking part again, i So b the 
marked with a Royal victory—the King’s horse, Avila, winning the Coronation point of the racing season During the first three cage their a apre wer A. 
Stakes at 11 to 2 _but the weather, although cool, was fine, and each day the panied by the Princesses, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess 
fashionable crowd was able to see and enjoy the Royal drive in open landaus down Gloucester and the Princ ess Royal 
the course to the Royal box, and to express their pleasure at seeing H.M. the King present, except for the Duke of Edint 


] a) r } *) 
after his illness, in a social function which is perhaps the high 


the fourth day the same Royal party was 
irgh, wh was at the T.T. races 
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BEFORE CLEANING: DETAIL OF THE CHRIST CHILD FROM BEBONARDO DA VINCI'S 
“MADONNA OF THE ROCKS,” IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


BEFORE CLEANING: DETAIL OF THE ANGEL ON THE RIGHT OF THE 
A TREASURE ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY IN 1880, 


The great task of successfully cleaning the National Gallery ‘‘ Virgin of the 
Rocks,” by Leonardo da Vinci, has been accomplished, and the painting is on 

iibition again, its beauty enhanced and much detail of foliage and flowers revealed 
amid the rocks and in the foreground. It is shown to be obviously from the Master's 
wn hand. It was removed from the Gallery in February, 1948, when it was 
found that the paint was scaling off in places owing to heavy layers of old 
varnish having shrunk and become brittle. The work was acquired by the 
National Gallery in 1880, but it is believed that its last cleaning was in 1816, 


* MADONNA OF THE ROCKS,” 


SUCCESSFUL CLEANING OF A 
“MADONNA 


THE 


DA VINCIS OF THE 


BEFORE CLEANING: DETAIL OF THE VIRGIN’S LEFT HAND AND THE HEAD OF THE ANGEL, 
SHOWN AGAINST A DARK AND CONFUSED BACKGROUND, 


BEFORE THE RECENT CLEANING “ THE MADONNA OF THE ROC ue”: BY LEONARDO DA VINCI 
IT 1S BELIEVED THAT THIS GREAT WORK HAD NOT BEEN CLEANED SINCE 1816. 


so that the varnish was not only decomposed, but much discoloured. Its condition 
before cleaning was recorded by a complete series of photographs in actual size, 
together with photographs by X-rays and in ultra-violet and in infra-red light 
Cleaning was begun in ly, 1948, and, after cleaning, and before restoration, 
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HISTORY add Social Influence of THE POTATO” 


(HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


wet ga ita gs AINRNAELN Ogg susengneebretthy yng, gtnOnte™ 


: By REDCLIFFE 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


\ JHAT next!" I exclaimed to myself when I had 
opened the parcel and saw the dust-jacket of 
this book. ‘‘ What on earth are they going to write about 
next?" Sir Walter Raleigh and his rumoured introduc- 
tion of the potato and tobacco into this hemisphere came 
into my mind; so did the Potato Famine in Ireland a 
century ago. But I couldn't remember any other way 
in which potatoes had cut a figure; unlike rotten eggs 
and bad tomatoes, they hadn't even been used as missiles 
giving politicians their just rewards. I turned the cover 
over and the first sentence of the “ blurb” ran: “ The title 
will perhaps at first bring a surprised smile.’’ I then knew 
that everything would be all right : and that the author, 
although labouring under the handicap of being an 
erudite and industrious scholar, would be not merely 
interesting but entertaining. The ‘ smile’’ which was 
brought to my face remained there. 
I scanned the thirty-four chapter headings, amongst 


which are: “ Immigrant Man and the Andean Potato,”’ 
‘The Potato in Pre-Spanish Peru,” ‘‘ The Inca Period,” 
‘ The Period of Irish Self-Government,”’ ‘‘ The Potato in 


the Highlands of Scotland,’’ ‘‘ The Potato in the Low- 
iands of Scotland,” ‘‘ The Potato in Wales,” ‘‘ The Potato 
of Shakespeare and the Jacobeans,” ‘‘ The Seventeenth 
Century: The First Hundred Years of the Potato’s 
Progress in Great Britain,’ ‘‘ The Potato in Tristan da 
Cunha,”’ “ The Potato in War-Time,’’ and ‘‘ The Potato 
in the Realm of Art.”” The smile remained on my face, 
but it was mingled with an expression of awe: I had 
never, I felt, shown adequate respect to the Potato ; the 
All-Conquering Potato which should have been conveyed 
in a triumphal car along the processional Mall to the 
strains of a Potato March composed by Handel or Verdi. 
The smile still remained when I read the opening sentences 
of Dr. Salaman’s Preface : “* Now that, after many years, 
a record of my studies on the history and economic reper- 
cussions, consequent on the introduction of the potato, 
is near completion, it may not be inopportune to give 
some account of how my interest in this otherwise 
inoffensive vegetable came about.” 

I couldn't quite 
understand the 
grammatical valid- 
ity of that word 
* otherwise"; but 
still, that helped to 
keep the smile on 
my face, and the 
smile was heavily 
fortified by the rest 
of the Preface, 
which is addressed 
to those who may 
shake their heads 
and think that 
“nothing, short of 
mental instability, 
could excuse a life- 
long attachment to 
the study of so 
banal a subject.” 

It appears that 
Dr. Salaman has 
given up his life to 
the study of this 
useful tuber simply 
because he didn’t 
like cricket. He left 
Cambridge in 1895, 
worked very hard 
in hospitals for eight years after that, and then found 
that his career as a medical man and pathologist was 
compulsorily brought to an end by illness. “ In the fol- 
lowing year, I retired to what promised to be a life of 
ease and leisure in the beautiful village of Barley, 
in north Herts. In less than a couple of years my 
health was completely restored and I was able, 


FROM VIRGINIA,’ 
“ HERBAL,” 1597. 


once more, to lead a physically active life. Thirty- 
two years of age, happily married, free from 
financial cares, and devoted to hunting, one was 


unconsciously graduating for the part of a Jane 
Austen character. But I discovered, as I believe 
her men also would have done, had not their careers 
inevitably terminated with their capture and mental 
sterilisation at the altar, that ‘ respectability,’ even 
with a corresponding income, is not enough. It is 
not easy to identify, as one approaches the end 
of life’s course, the motives which propelled one in 
any specific direction, in the days of one’s early man- 
hood. Not least was the fact that, whilst in the 


* “ The History and Social Influence of the Potato.” By Redcliffe 
N. Salaman, M.D., F.R.S. With a Chapter on Industrial Uses, 
vy W. G. Burton, Low Temperature Research Station, Cambridge. 


Itustrated. (Cambridge University Press ; 50s.) 





WOOD-CUT OF THE HAULM AND TUBERS OF THE ‘ POTATORS 
FROM THE FIRST EDITION OF GERARD'S 


IN STAFFORDSHIRE WARE: A BLUE, GLAZED POTATO POT. 


The illustrations reproduced on this page are from 
Influence of the Potato"’; by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Cambridge University Press. 


winter months I was sufficiently occupied with 
hunting, in the summer, having no liking for golf, 
tennis or cricket, I was at a loose end.” 

Had Dr. Salaman played cricket, I can't help 
thinking that he would have been a cunning 





REPRESENTING DRAKE HOLDING A FLOWERING POTATO PLANT: 
THE STATUE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, ERECTED IN OFFENBURG. 


Dr. Salaman says that ——— research has failed to 
identify, with certainty, any one person to whom may 
be ascribed the honour "ot ‘the introduction of the potato 
to the Continent or to a Britain, but 


for Drake, and in 
a statue was erected to him. 
removed by the Nazis during the war. 
bowler or one of those sly bats 
who tuck balls comfortably off 
to leg. However, he gave up 
to the Potato what was meant 
for Mankind, and has produced 
a book which I find impossible 
adequately to review. The 
potato, the cheapest of all foods 
to grow, came to help us at a 
time when all our populations 
were expanding, and postponed 
the Evil Day, foreseen by 
Malthus, when the world (those 
asses, Hitler and Mussolini, gave 
prizes for large families) would 
no longer be able to maintain 
its human population. 

Who introduced the Potato ? 
There is a claim for Sir Walter 
Raleigh and there is a claim for 
Sir Francis Drake : as they were 
both Devonshire men I don't care 
even one hoot about the award ; 
the shades of those two men are 
probably making wry faces because the M.C.C. 
won't allow Devonshire to be a first-class county. 
Dr. Salaman says: “ If historical research has so 
far failed to identify, with certainty, any one person 
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THE POTATO IN CERAMICS: A POT OF THE PROTO-CHIMU 


REPRESENTING TWO TWIN TUBERS OF Twunia, 
(By permission of the Field Museum, Chicago.) 
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to whom may be |\ 
ascribed the honour 
of its introduction 
either to the Conti- 
nent or to Great 
Britain, in Germany neler 
public opinion has 
‘ plumped’ for Drake, 
and in Offenburg, in 
Baden, a statue has 
been erected to him. 
The history of this 
monument is told by 


DR. REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Dr. Salaman has devoted a lifetime of special 
study to the potato, and in the Preface to 
his book he gives an account of the circum- 
stances which led him into this rather un- 
usual field of inquiry. He is seventy-four 
and was formerly Director of the itato 
be +m Research Station, University of Cam- 


> ; F 1901-04 he direct f 
Safford, and with BS :nolorical Institute, London Hospital 
greater detail by 

Reddick. The sculptor, Andreas Friedrich, 1798-1877, 


carved it on the chance of selling it to a Strasburg magnate 
but, not succeeding in getting his price, he gave it to the 
City Fathers of Offenburg on condition that it should 
be erected with its back towards Strasburg, which was 
duly done in 1853. A silver goblet surmounted by a 
reproduction of the Drake statue was presented in return 
to the sculptor. The statue represented Drake holding a 
flowering potato-plant, complete with tubers and haulm, 
in his left hand; the plinth, which is decorated with a 
frieze of potato tubers, bears the following inscriptions 
on its four sides which, translated, read: ... . 

Well, never mind. On the south side there was an 
inscription saying that Sir Francis Drake (who was Mayor 
of the town in which I was born) spread the use of the 
Potato in Europe. On the east side his memory was 
cherished : “‘ Millions of people who cultivate the earth bless 
his immortal memory.”’ Equivalent inscriptions were 
engraved on the other sides of the monument. But the 
Nazis had no more respect for the statue of Drake than they 
had for the statue of Mendelssohn at Leipzig. ‘“‘ The 
chequered career of this equivocal monument is now at an 
end. It was removed by the Nazis during the recent war.” 

What is the earliest reliable record of the potato as 
an edible in England? Our author says: 

“Sir Joseph Banks communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries a transcript of a manuscript, which he had 

purchased, from the 

—_ ———— sale of the library 

ee ot the Marquis of 
‘ : Donegal. It de- 
scribes in great de- 
tail the officers and 
appointments of a 
nobleman’s house- 
hold in the year 
1605. In addition 
there is set out for 
each month of the 
year a list of avail- 
able viands, and an 
amazing collection 
it is, from which 
selections are made 
for my ‘lord’s 
dinners and suppers 
in each month. 
There is a further 
list of foodstuffs, in 
which the potato 
is included, which 
appear to be re- 
garded as_ stores 
ready for use at 
least during one 
or other season of the year. These, described as the 
necessary provisions for the whole year, contain meats of 
all kinds, some ‘ dried,’ some ‘ soused,’ whilst still others 
are described as ‘ green,’—i.e., fresh. Condiments such 
as ‘ verjous,’ the juice of unripe grapes, vinegar and 
mustard, are well to the fore and were essential for 
preserving. Next we find salted articles like anchovies 
and caviare, or partially preserved ones, as olives ; fol- 
lowed by artichokes, which were probably dried, and 
eringoes, which were candied. There is also included 
a group of fruits and vegetables, many of which would 
keep a considerable time, apples, wardens, oranges, 
lemons, melons, and turnips, onions, skirrets, carrots 
and potatoes. Perishable vegetables, such as cauli- 
flowers and lettuce, are also mentioned. The inclusion 
of any particular article in the list of provisions for 
the year cannot therefore be held to imply that it 
was available throughout the year, still less that 
it was artificially preserved.” 

Dear Reader, as the old phrase goes, if you 
want to know any more about potatoes, you had 
better read the book. 

Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page 894 of this issue. 
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THE BRAMAH BICENTENARY : 
| MEMORIALS OF A PIONEER OF 
| MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

AND THE INVENTOR OF THE | 


FAMOUS LOCK. 3 
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WHICH STOOD FOR SIXTY-FOUR YEARS, WHEN | THE 
PRIZE WAS WON BY THE AMERICAN A. C. HOBBS, 
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\ “THE FIRST MECHANICAL GENIUS OF HIS TIME AND THE 


” 


"THE TOOLS WITH WHICH A. C. HOBBS EVENTUALL ” 

PICKED THE “‘ UNPICKABLE "’ BRAMAH LOCK: REPRO- 

DUCED FROM THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
_OF SEPTEMBER 6, 1851. 


suggests the Bramah lock; and in 

engineering circles an excellent piece of 

machine-shop work is called a ‘* Bramah.” 

The bicentenary of the birth of the man 

whose name has gained this currency has been 

commemorated in an exhibition covering 

his life and work at the Royal Society of 

Arts (John Adam Street, W.C.1), from June 13 

to 25. Joseph Bramah was a Yorkshireman, 

born in 1749, the son of a farmer on the 

estate of the fourth Earl of Strafford, near 

Barnsley. He came to London in 1770 as a 

journeyman cabinet-maker, later, as he 

prospered and developed, calling himself an 

engine-maker. He was elected a member of 

the Society of Arts in 1783, Dr. Johnson being 

one of his proposers. The number of his 

inventions is great, some of them being so 

fundamental that Samuel Smiles called him 
‘the first mechanical genius of his time 

and... the founder of the art of tool-making 

in its " highest branches."" His best-known 

inventions to-day include the Bramah lock, 

which is still manufactured under the name 

and which was his answer to the wave of 

house-breaking in the 1780's. Its claim to be 

unpickable stood for sixty-four years until 

the successful attempt of the American A. C. 

Hobbs, in 1851, who took fifty-one hours for 

the job and so, it might be thought, confirmed 

rather than confuted the claim of the lock to 

be thief-proof. In 1795 he invented the 

Bramah press, the forerunner of all subsequent 

hydraulic presses ; in 1791 the rotary pump, 

applicable to fire-engines ; the beer-pump; a 

press for numbering bank-notes serially (1806) ; 

a pen-holder ;'a soda-water machine; and a 

water closet, basically similar to that used 

4 to-day. In addition to such inventions, he 

A nn immensely developed manufacturing methods yee 
AN INVENTION OF JOSEPH BRAMAH’S WHICH ENABLED THE \ and set the highest standards of finish and €£ THE BANK-NOTE NUMBERING PRESS WHICH JOSEPH BRAMAH 
BANK OF ENGLAND TO DISPENSE WITH A HUNDRED CLERKS: | Workmanship He died as the result of a \ PATENTED IN 1806, THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF WHICH 
THE BANK-NOTE SERIAL NUMBERING PRESS OF 1806, IN A chill in 1814 | ARE SHOWN IN THE CONTEMPORARY DIAGRAM ON THE LEFT. 

CONTEMPORARY SET OF DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS . } (Lent by E. Bruce Ball, Esquire.) 
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' FOUNDER OF THE ART OF TOOL-MAKING "’: JOSEPH BRAMAH \ \ 
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EMBODYING ONE OF BRAMAH’S MOST IMPORTANT FUNDAMENTAL INVENTIONS—-THE ROTARY THE ORIGINAL BRAMAH LOCK OF 1757, WHICH REQUIRED “ 479,001,600 KEYS 
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€ PUMP: A BRAMAH PATENT FIRE-ENGINE OF 1791. (FROM A CONTEMPORARY ENGRAVING.) ; } TO OPEN IT UNDER ALL ITS VARIATIONS. (Lent by C. L. Bowes, Esquire.) 
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& parliaments, on the wireless, in books, 

magazines and hewspapers, and im A 
private conversations the erim and fore 4 
boding problems of international affairs are 
ndilessly discussed. Great ability in analysis 

wid a great tund of knowledge are brought to 
the task Experts on foreign policy, on war, 

mi science, On economics, on geography and 

thnology make their contributions. It is, 
however, remarkable how small a proportion 
of the inquest extends beyond the bounds of the immediate. 
The point of observation is in general relatively low, with 
the consequence that it commands only a relatively close 
horizon. To a supreme and immortal power the spectacle 
would be entirely different from what it appears to be even 
to long-sighted mortals. Occasionally a poet or a philo 
sopher looks farther, but there is no guarantee that his power 
of vision will be allied with a knowledge of perspective ; 
ind even if he possesses both he may not be appreciated by 
his contemporaries. One sage, it ts true, can share the vision 
from Olympus: the great historian. Yet it is only long after 
the events in question are past that he can begin to view 
them with loftv detachment, can subordinate his national 
und personal prejudices to his intellectual understanding. 

What British historian, for example, writing to-day of 
(Germany since the rise of Nazi power, can consider it apart 
trom its direct effects upon himself and his country, or, 
ndeed, avoid seeing it in part through the eves of the 
sunplest and least philosophic or historically-minded of his 
countrymen ? Supposing him, however, to be a great 
historian, if he looks back to an England fighting the power 
of Spain in the reign of Elizabeth or a Britain engaged with 
Napoleon in the reign of George IIL., his treatment of these 
periods and the conclusions which he draws from his 
studies of them will 
be very different. 
He need not be ' j 
1 disciple of the P 
loctrine of determi- 
nism to see im those 3 / 
onflicts the influ » a 
ence of factors not 4 & 
noted by the short 
range historian, and 
it may be to assess 
them as mightier 
than those which 
the latter puts 
highest. He will still 
feel himself called 7 
upon to give 
judgment on the 
issues of right and 
wrong—and if he 
refrained from 
doing so his work 
would appear 
ana@mic — but, at 
the same time, they 
will not appear to 
him as simple as 
they were to his 
predecessor ; nor 
will he be equally 
prone to the belief 
that his own 
country was always 
on the side of the 
right. His view will 
be, in short, more 
exact, more com- 
prehensive, more 
sagacious and 
rational, and it 
ought also to 
be more charitable, ! 
since knowledge 
begets charity, and 
he will possess a 
great deal which 
was denied to the 
pioneers in his field, 
It is interesting 

to consider how this 





great historian will “SOME OBSERVERS TO-DAY TELL US THAT THERE 
A MAP OF EUROPE 


view the inter THE COMMUNISTS ™ 
national panorama 
of our time. We 
must take into 
account the fact 
that it will not be 
his creation. If his view a century hence is just, then the 
panorama exists now and could be seen by us if we had good 
enough eyesight. It can be seen if there are any eyes 
looking down from Olympian heights. We can at least be 
sure that the main feature of his picture will be the rivalry 
and opposition of the two Great Powers of the modern 
world, the United States and Soviet Russia; but that is 
only an outline and there is much interesting detail to be 
filled in. It may appear that the clash of conflicting creeds 
is insufficient to explain their hostility, and that this is due 
in part to no more profound cause than the predominating 
position which each attained as a result of the war, and 
to the fact that both are more nearly self-sufficing in an 
age of industrialism than any other nation in the world. 
An explanation, if not a partial justification, of Russian 
suspicion and political aggression will be found in the 
strategic and geographical factor, which renders it easier 
for the United States than it is for Russia to establish 
bases within striking reach of its rival. In the same way, 
American interest in the preservation of European liberty 
will be shown to have been influenced by the desire to 
protect American territory from long-range weapons. 

The commentator will note a_ certain resemblance 
between the suspicion expressed about the intentions of 
Russia after the Napoleonic Wars and after the Second 
World War. He may even note a resemblance between 


the attitude to Russia of Castlereagh then and of 
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Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Mr. Acheson and Mr. Bevin now | do not believe, 
however, that he will press the analogy very far. Some 
observers to-day tell us that there ts little to choose between 
Russian nationalism under the Tsars and under the 
Communists. 1 cannot avoid the belief that the difference 
is deep. There was in the Emperor Alexander an idealism 
which, though inconsistent and confused, has no parallel 
in modern Russia. This has its own idealism, but it is a 
new form which we do not understand. Here ts the Emperor 
Alexander talking to Queen Hortense during the first 
Restoration im 814. * bous me voyer triste. Jaime la 
France ; je desirerais son bonheur et je crains bien que cette 
famille des Bourbons ne puisse le faire. Il m'entretint 
ensuite de I'iimpereur Napoléon, me dit comme i l'avait 
aime . comment il lui en voulatt doublement de cette guerre 
de Russie qui lui avait fait perdre son ami de Tilsitt.” 
Perhaps Russia of the Congress of Vienna did not live up 
to these sentiments, but they are unimaginable from 
Russia of the Potsdam Conference. 

Again, to come to a later period, it seems unlikely that 
the commentator will be inclined to find a close parallel 
between Russian influence as exerted in Eastern Europe 
to-day and that of the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The only case in which it may be said that Tsarist Russia 





attempted to control one of the neighbouring countries 
was that of Bulgaria, and Russia was not only the patron 
but to a large exte::t the creator of that State. Gladstone 
had pleaded the cause of Bulgaria and aroused sympathy 
for her fate and indignation against the Turks fer her 
sufferings at the hands of the Turkish irregulars; but it 
was Russia that took up arms in 1877 and finally defeated 
Turkey, and it was through Russia's aid and influence 
that Bulgaria first became “an autonomous tributary 
principality." Yet Bulgaria remained mistress of her 
own destinies, which eventually led her far from the Russian 
orbit and actually ranged her in arms against Russia in 
the First World War. It does not appear to me, trying 
to place myself upon the slopes of Olympus or to forestall 
the verdict of the historian of a century hence, that Tsarist 
Russia will be found to have achieved a ruthlessness 
comparable to that of the Russia of to-day in dealing with 
the nations lying in the neighbourhood of her Western 
frontier. 

Tsarist Russia laboured, subtly and sometimes 
unscrupulously to mould the policies of these States so 
that they conformed to her will, but she did not direct 
them. She did not lay down the principle that their first 
duty was rigid obedience to the orders of the Kremlin, 
or that this came before their national interests ; in fact, 
that there were to be no national interests 
has been clearly enunciated by Soviet Russia It was 


This doctrine 





THE WORLD: 
OLYMPUS. 


IS LITTLE TO CHOOSE BETWEEN RUSSIAN NATIONALISM UNDER THE TSARS AND UNDER 

AS IT WAS AFTER THE CONGRESS OF VIC NNA IN 1815; SHOWING THE WESTERN FRONTIERS OF 
RUSSIA AND THE BOUNDARY OF THE GERMA™ CONFEDERATION, 

In the article on this page Captain Falls tries to picture what a great historian of the future will see w.:en he looks back at the international gy of our time. tion. If they find 

He disputes that there is little to choose between the imperialism of the Tsars and that of the Communis:.. and says that there was in the 

idealism which has no parallel in modern Russia. At the Congress of Vienna (1814-15) the Emperor Alexander gave back Galicia to Austria, Thorn and land in its will attribute its 


vicinity to Prussia, and assumed the sovereignty of the rest of the Duchy of Warsaw. (Copyright map by George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 
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laid down with surprising frankness whey 
the breach with Yugoslavia took place, and 
that breach occurred not because Yugoslavia 
was in anv sense anti-Communist, but 
because Tito was found to be aiming at 
the creation of a national form of Com- 
munism, This has become the sin for which 
there is no forgiveness. The Governments of 
Austria and Finland are not Communist, 
and they are reproved and abused from 
time to time; but they are never represented as having 
descended to depths of infamy as profound as those to 
which Tito has dropped. In Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Poland, steps have been taken to remove from the 
Governments any men who might desire to lead their 
countries in the same direction as Tito has led his. 
Czechoslovakia is another question. Since the coup d'état 
it has mattered little what the men in the foreground do 
or say. They do not count. The real power lies in the 
hands of a little group of almost unknown Jews, all carefully 
trained and indoctrinated in Moscow. 

Here again perhaps the contrast will not appear as simple 
to the historian working in the next century. He may 
find that this wider extension of Russian control is due in 
part to the fact that modern Russia lies in greater danger, 
and that the creation of the Iron Curtain is a technique 
of the age. He may retort to the statements set out above 
that, after the Hungarian revolution of 1848, Tsar Nicholas I. 
sent a powerful army to Hungary to aid the Austrian 
forces in a war in which Russia had no interest except the 
preservation of absolute monarchy and extreme conser- 
vatism, Soviet Russia, he may say, has never gone so 
far as that in interference with the affairs of another 
nation or in support of the ideology professed and 
encouraged by its 
Government. Per- 
haps he will add 
that this is due 
to the greater effi- 
ciency of that 
Government, which 
has maintained the 
desired measure of 
control without—so 
far, at least— 
exposing itself to 
the serious risks 
which must lie in 
a forcible interven- 
tion such as that 
of Tsar Nicholas. 

There remains 
to be considered a 
wider aspect of the 
world of to-day, 
which will not 
escape the view of 
the future historian 
as it cannot now 
be escaping that 
of our hypothetical 
Olympian. Looking 
at the campaign 
directed against 
those guilty of 
‘Un-American 
activities "" on the 
other side of the 
Atlantic and at 
the extension of 
the control of the 
individual on this, 
they may perceive 
a tendency on the 
part of the two 
camps to resemble 
one ‘another, for 
the side which pro- 
fesses to stand for 
liberty of thought 
and action to copy 
the methods of 
Communism, They 
will certainly not 
accuse those 
responsible of 
deliberate imita- 
mperor Alexander an that it exists they 
cause to a trend of 
the age overmastering in strength. They will see in it a 
desperate attempt to control the powers of material 
science which threaten to escape from control and throw 
the world into a series of fluctuations and convulsions. 
And they will conclude that, in a world as material and 
as little influenced by any but material motives or 
arguments as ours is, it is proving impossible to control 
material science and its convulsions without at the same 
time controlling rigidly the acts and even the thoughts 
of the individual man, 

Most of the agents in these matters are so thoughtless, 
or even thick-headed, that the possible results of their policy 
never occur to them. There exist, however, cool and 
philosophic observers who proclaim with confidence that 
the whole world must from now on move more and more 
under the sway of controlled and planned politics, economics, 
social life, even art and amusement. The prospect does 
not seem to shock them. To me it is so dreadful that, 
though I am unlikely to see the full development of the 
process, if developing it is, it often brings upon me a 
haunting sense of horror. That men should be killed in 
war, and that the finest work of their hands should be 
destroyed is bad enough; that the souls and destinies of 
taen should be subjected to the fiat and the whim of a hand- 
ful of hidden functionaries appears even worse. It is 
pretty certain, too, that no absolute State can exist to-day 
without its concentration camp 
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FIRING A 21-GUN SALUTE ON ARRIVING AT SPITHEAD FOR AN EIGHT-DAY VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH: THE 45,000-TON U.S.S. MISSOURI, THE ONLY AMERICAN BATTLESHIP IN ACTIVE 
COMMISSION, AND FLAGSHIP OF THE U.S.N. MIDSHIPMEN’S TRAINING SQUADRON, ON BOARD WHICH THE JAPANESE SURRENDER WAS SIGNED IN SEPTEMBER 1945. 


HE U.S.N. mid- 

shipmen's training 
squadron, Task Force 
61, consisting of the 
battleship Missouri, 
five destroyers and four 
fast minelayers, arrived 
at Spithead on June 17 
on an eight-day visit 
to Portsmouth. On 
arrival, the battleship 
fired asalute of 21 guns, 
which was returned by 
an Army battery on 
shore, and the Squad- 
ron's flag officer, Rear- 
Admiral Allan E. 
Smith, took off from 
the deck in one of the 
two helicopters carried 
aboard and flew to 
Southsea Common, 
where he landed near 
the City Council Cham- 
bers and called on the 
Lord Mayor, Alderman 
John Privett. Later 
he called on the 
Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Algernon Willis, 
and the Mayor of 
Gosport. The ships’ 
companies number 4000 
officers and men and 
there are also 800 mid- 
shipmen from the 
Naval Academy at 
Annapolis and 400 
Reserve midshipmen 
who are receiving sea 
training during the 
Squadron's eight-week 
cruise. The Japanese 
surrender was signed 
on board Missouri on 
September 2, 1945. 


RIGHT.) 
THE ADMIRAL’S BARGE 

UP-TO-DATE: REAR- 
ADMIRAL A. E. SMITH 
ABOUT TO LEAVE THE 
DECK OF MISSOURI IN 
ONE OF THE TWO 
HELICOPTERS CARRIED 
ABOARD THE BATTLE- ) 
SHIP, TO CALL ON THE . 
LORD MAYOR OF a 

PORTSMOUTH. 
A UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP IN ENGLISH WATERS: THE U.S.S. MISSOURI ON A VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH. 
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_ PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
. PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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DR. EDMUND J. GARWOOD. | SIR JAMES PURVES-STEWART. \ 





DR. JOHN MORGAN SIR WILLIAM BAILEY } 
Elected Archbishop of Wales in Died on June 15, aged seventy- Died on June 12, aged eighty-five Died on June 14, aged Seventy-nine. 
succession to Dr. D. L. Prosser six. He was president of the i He held the Yates-Goldsmid Chair He was a distinguished neurologist 
who resigned. A native of Lian Newspaper Society for the whole ‘ of Geology and Mineralogy in the and was consulting physician to 
dudno, he is a Welsh - speaking period of World War II., and University of London for thirty Westminster Hospital for thirty- 
Welshman and is fourth Arch when, in 1945, he was elected for years from 1901-31, and has been three years before retiring in 1931 ; 
bishop of Wales. He was Bishor the seventh successive year, he Emeritus Professor since then. He and consulting physician to other 
of Swansea and Brecon from 1934 established a record in the 109 \ was Hon. Sec. of the Geologica! London hospitals. One of his books, 
1939, and Bishop of Llandaff years’ history of the Society. He Society of London from 1905-12 and Diagnosis of Nervous Diseases, 
since that date. was knighted in 1946. president from 1930-32. . reached the tenth edition in 1948 
» heennee senvecenneen tlie» a¥ mit’ 


RIGHT.) MR. RICHARD 
Ss. FABER, WHO HAS 
BEEN ELECTED PRESI 
DENT OF THE OXFORD 
UNION, ADDRESSING 
A MEETING. 
The new President, 
and former Treasurer, 
of the Oxford Union 
is a Conservative. 
The son of Mr. 
Geoffrey Faber, the 
women who take part publisher, he was 
in the display of para- educated at West- 
chute training by the AT THE N.U.R. CONFERENCE: MR. J. B. minster, served in 


LEFT.) ROVAL TOUR 
NAMENT WOMEN 
PARACHUTISTS 
A.C.W < SHELDON 
AND SISTER r v 
CRAIG (RIGHT). 

A.C.W. Sheldon, a 
nursing orderly, and 
Sister E. V. Craig 
Princess Mary's 
R.A.F, Nursing Ser- 
vice, are the two 





R.A.F. Transport the war with the 
Command at the FIGGINS (LEFT) AND MR. W. T. POTTER R.N.V.R.. and is now 
Royal Tournament, Mr. J. B. Figgins, General Secretary of the at Christ Church. He 
illustrated in our National Union of Railwaymen, who has taken has taken a first in 
issue of June 18 a leading part in the talks connected with the Greats. 


railway disputes, attended a special delegate 
meeting of the N.U.R. in London on June 16 


Our photograph shows him with Mr. W. T 
Potter, president of the N.U.R. 
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THE BETROTHAL OF THE KAISER'S GRANDDAUGHTER SPEECH DAY AT HARROW SCHOOL: KING FAISAL CELEBRATING THE KING'S BIRTHDAY IN DELHI: LADY 
PRINCESS CECILIA AND HER AMERICAN FIANCE OF IRAQ ANSWERING “ BILL "’ ON JUNE I5 NYE WITH PANDIT NEHRU AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 

It was recently announced that Princess Cecilia, the youngest Fourteen-year-old King Faisal of Iraq took part in the Speech Day Fifty guests attended an “ At Home” at Government House, 

} daughter of the former Crown Pr nce of Germany, was to marry ceremonies at Harrow School on June 15. King Faisal’s father, New Delhi, on June 10. It was India’s last official celebration of 
' Mr. Clyde Harris, of Amarillo, Texas, a former U.S. Army King Ghazi, who died in 1939, was also at school at Harrow. King the King’s birthday. Our photograph shows Pandit Nehru, 
officer. The marriage was arranged to take place on June 21 in Faisal is known in the school as Faisal Hussein. Our photograph Prime Minister of India, with Lady Nye, wife of Lieut.-General 


the home of the Hohenzollerns, in the French Zone of Germany shows him answering “ Bill '’—the school roll-call—before Speeches. Sir Archibald Nye, High Commissioner for the U.K. in India. 
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j CLARE GO HEAD OF THE RIVER IN THE MAY RACES: THE CLARE COLLEGE cREW. a © IN ENGLAND TO RECEIVE HIS HONORARY K.B.F. FROM THE KING :*MR. DOUGLAS ‘ 

| The May Races were concluded at Cambridge on June 11. Clare went Head when they caught FAIRBANKS ARRIVING AT SOUTHAMPTON WITH HIS WIFE AND THREE DAUGHTERS. \ 

} Trinity Hall 400 yards from the finishing-post On the strength of their Headship, they are entering It was announced at the end of March that the King had appointed Mr Douglas Fairbanks, /{ 

} for the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley The Clare crew is brilliantly stroked ty the Cambridge the actor, an honorary K.B.E., in recognition of his untiring work on behalf of Anglo-American ? 
stroke, D. M. jJennens. Our photograph shows (back row, |. to r.) J. S. Masser, R. R. A. Coles, amity. On June 16 Mr. Fairbanks arrived in England from America with his wife and three , 

{ M. E. O’Brien. H. C 1. Bywater, J. N. Wishart (bow), Banham (boatman). (Front row, |. to r.) daughters, Daphne, aged nine, Victoria, aged six, and Melissa, aged nineteen months During 

; D. M. jennens (stroke), C.C. Bass (coach), P. C. Moore, Dr. J. H. Parry (coach), G. Bigland-Wood (coach), his stay in this country, Mr. Fairbanks will receive his honorary K.B.E trom the King 

\ R. O. Jose. (Seated on ground) J. B. Martin (cox) . q During World War II he served in the United States Navy. 
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e AT HOME AND ABROAD: A CAMERA RECORD 
OF ROYAL, SPORTING AND POLITICAL EVENTS 


¢ MAJOR-GENERAL KVASHNIN 


Major-General Kvashnin, head of the Russian Transport 

Division in Berlin, is reported to have met Brigadier-General 

ONE THE FEW PICTURES TAKEN SINCE HE REGAN TO SERVE HIS Howley (who conducted the recent negotiations in regard to 
TERM OF LIFE IMPRISONMENT : THE NINETY-THREE-YEAR-OLD the Berlin Railway deadlock) in a mutual spirit of tact and good 
MARSHAL PETAIN, FORMER HEAD OF THE VICHY GOVERNMENT No decision was taken when the three Western com- 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF PRAGUE 
When preaching on June 18 the Archbishop of Prague, Mer. Beran 
affirmed that he will never accept any agreement with the Govern- 
ment that infringes the rights of the Church; and in a Pastoral 
letter read in many churches on June 19 he denounced the 
Government's attempts to subjugate the Church. He was shouted 
down by Communists in St. Vitus’s Cathedral on June 20, but on 
leaving was cheered by many in the streets. He has protested 
against the partial occupation of his palace by State Police. 


’ nts met at the Allied Kommandatura on June 15 an 
Marshal Pétain, veteran hero of the 1914-18 war. and former head of the Vichy . h wots Tao pane U one 
riewed the situation caused by the strike ballot—a vote of no 
collaborationist Government (1940-44), was in 1945 found guilty of treason by a nfidence in the Russians and the Reichsbahn directorate 
Paris High Court, and sentenced to death, but General de Gaulle commuted this . 
to life imprisonment. He is shown in the courtyard of the fortress of the Ile d' Yeu. 


— 5 ee 


IN HAPPY MOOD AT THE CLOSING STAGES OF THE COUNCII 


OF FOREIGN MINISTERS IN’ PARIS 
MR VYSHINSKY, APPARENTLY JOKING WITH 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS AS HI LEAVES THE 
= CONFERENCE ON JUNE 16 BEFORE THE TWO-DAY RECESS. 
NY After the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers on June 16, Mr. Vyshinsky, the U.S.S.R. delegate, faced with « 
two-day recess, was in jovial mood, and when the Council met again in secret session on June 19 it was reported tha 
BIRTHDA\ agreement was virtually reached on the terms of a modus vivendi in Germany. The Council was,due to meet in secr 
’ again on June 20 and hoped to conclude its business with a plenary session later 
HIS MAJESTY RECEIVING A CANDLE FROM HIS GREAT-GRANDSON, 
King Gustav of Sweden celebrated his ninety-first birthday on June 16 at his summer 
estate of Tullgarn, forty miles from Stockholm. In our ph tograph he is shown receiving 
a birthday candle from his great-grandson, Prince Car! Gustav, whose sister, Princess 
Margaretha, looks on. In the left background is the Crown Prince Gustav Adolf. King 
Gustav succeeded to the throne in December |1907. 


KING GUSTAV OF SWEDEN CELEBRATES HIS’ NINETY-FIRST 


WITH THE POLYTECHNIC HARRIERS’ KINNAIRD TF 


PHY FOR THE MARATHON FROM WINDSOR 
TO CHISWICK, WHICH HE WON FOR THE SECO 


‘D YEAR IN SUCCESSION J. T. HOLDEN 
H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth started the Polytechnic Harriers’ Marathon Race from Windsor t 
Chiswick Stadium on June 18. Before doing so she chatted with J. T. Holden of Tipton Harr ho 

HATTING TO J. T. HOLDEN, WINNER OF THE WINDSOR-CHISWICK MARATHON IX won it last year, and was again victorious. He won 


in convincing style by some 200 yards from 
‘ J. A. Henning, of Duncaird Nomads, t his time of 2 hrs. 42 mins. and 52°4 secs. was not x 
IZABETH, WHO STARTED THE RACE last year, being some six minutes slower 


1945 AND AGAIN THIS YEAR H.R. PRINCESS EI 
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CELEBRATING THIS ANNIVERSARY : UNIVERSITY 


ousweanearanuangaventeeat 0s 


THE MAIN QUADRANGLE AND GATE TOWER, BEARING A STATUE OF JAMES II., UNDER 
WHOSE REIGN THE BUILDINGS COMPRISING IT WERE COMPLETED THEY WERE 
COMMENCED BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


4 
en} 
| 


rire 


SHOWING THE SIATUE OF QUEEN ANNE OVER THE GA THE FACADE ON THE HIGH 
STREET THE EARLi=ST PORT OF UNIVERSITY COLL E DATES FROM 1634, THE 
LATEST IS TWENTIETH-CENTURY. 


Continued 
the Fellows celebrated their thousandth anniversary: in his book, ‘‘ Oxford,’’ Christopher 


Hobhouse states that they “‘ were quite pained when the Regius Professor of History 
sent them a burnt cake as his contribution to the festivities..." The College buildings 
are consistently in the.late Gothic style; and though the earliest portion dates from 
1634, and much is late nineteenth-century work, a harmony of style has been preserved 
The long and slightly crooked frontage on High Street is in two halves, balanced even 
to having a pair of gate turrets. The main quadrangle was begun in 1634 and completed 
forty years later, after the end of the Civil Wars, while the inner quadrangle was built 


in imitation of the other in 1716-19 and is named after Dr. Radcliffe, founder of the 
(Continued above, right. 


saaemeaeaeneethemeeaenieneeeneemeeneneeneenmeetheeienehaetemeneiebieeeeebeboeeeieniebeneeneienenebiheoaeebibbeeinbeienebeianhiebhennnebhbiaeaenehammanenenesnatenesissttmcnstnmatamasemnaiaeianaiinn 
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SOUTH SIDE OF THE MAIN QUADRANGLE, FORMED BY THE HALL, AND THE CHAPEL, 
ON EITHER SIDE OF THE CENTRE THE CHAPEL CONTAINS A FINE OAK SCREEN 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, which is usually accepted as the oldest foundation of the } 

Oxford Colleges, is, this year, celebrating its 700th anniversary. In 1249 William, ; : ; ; d 
Archdeacon of Durham, left to the University of Oxford 310 marks (some £2000 in our PQ : , , ; ha 
money) for the endowment of Masters of Arts. As the most urgent need at that period 3 : } : = 4 
was to strengthen the segregation of the “halls"’ from the city, the money was used : . i ae: | peor 
to purchase what is now University College. Thus * Univ." is the first college to acquire 
a habitation, though it did not attain its own statutes till 1280, so in this respect it 
may be held to be junior to Merton. There are, however, some who still cling to the 


ancient legend that Alfred the Great founded University College, and indeed, in 1872 
‘ [Continued above, right. 





SC the anita 


LT " = —aas ‘ 
[Mk «RADCLIFFE QUADRANGLE, NAMED AFTER DR. RADCLIFFE, FOUNDER OF THE \ THE CHAPEL, SHOWING THE HA MARBLE FLOOR THE GLASS IN THE SIDE 
CAMERA, WHOSE STATUE IS SEEN OVER THE GATEWA t | WINDOW D G ¢ SEVEN , -ENTURY . , Sada ee 1G 

Y (LEFT - S, DATING FROM THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, IS BY THE YOUNGER VAN LING 


THE FINE TURF SERVES AS A BOWLING-GREEN y BROTHER, ABRAHAM 


RADCLIFFE 
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rY COLLEGE, OXFORD, FOUNDED IN 1249 BY WILLIAM OF DURHAM 
| ; > 4 4 4 4 N ° 
coms | an ansnnaenanmntananni . naunnenanannnnnnnnnnnnnns , 

Continued.) 

Radcliffe Camera, a great benefactor to 

University College, whose statue adorns the 

inner side of the tower, with Queen Mary, 

consort of William III., on the outer side; 

while Queen Anne and James II. are represented 

by effigies on the older tower. The Hall, Chapel 

and Library are all of a piece with the rest of the 

College. The Hall and Chapel form the south 

side of the main quadrangle. Sir Gilbert Scott 

made some alterations to the Chapel, which con 

tains a fine oak screen by Grinling Gibbons and 

stained glass by Abraham van Ling. The 

memorial to the poet Shelley, showing the poet 

as a drowned corpse, presented by Lady Shelley, 

is considered by many to be a poor, if not an 

unworthy monument to the soaring spirit of 

Ariel, a view expressed in unmannerly fashion 

by those who painted the figure pink last week. 

A similar outrage took place before the war. 
| : - The marble statue is by Onslow Ford; its setting 

by Basil Champneys, and the monument was 


17Rtt 
ities — 
ti ; eer * . . 4 2 
th lf erected in 1893. 
hi} 
Hy as L ” 
a. 7 ae S ) Burtt in 1861 From tur \ f THE HALL, BUILT IN THE 


DESIGNS OF SIR GILBERT SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
SCOTT AND DIVIDED INTO \ AND LENGTHENED IN 
TWO FLOORS IN 1937 1904; A MEDALLION OF 
THE LIBRARY. SHOWING KING ALFRED OVER THE 
THE POYNTON READING \ FIREPLACE RECALLS THE 
ROOM, ON THE UPPER A TRADITION THAT HE 
FLOOR \ FOUNDED “ Untv.” 


aces 
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\ 


‘\\ THE MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SINCE 1945: THE REV. JOHN HERBERT SEVERN WILD, M.A., \ THE MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, THE REV. JOHN HERBERT SEVERN WILD, 
\" SHOWN SEATED IN HIS ROOM WITH SOME OF HIS BOOKS. } { VICE-MASTER, 1942-43, AND SUCCESSOR TO SIR WILLIAM (NOW LORD) BEVERIDGE 
\ 
0 


P 
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THE MINCH-CRITICISED SHELLE MEMORIAL WHIC RECEN , FRESH OUTRAGE WITH A FINE CARVED CHIMNEY-PIECE ILLUSTRATING THE SACRIFICE OF 
AT THE HANDS OF PERSONS WHO DISLIKE IT: THE STATUE, BY ONSLOW FORD, SHOWING } \N UNDERGRADUATE'S ROOM IN NO. 90, HIGH STREET, BUILT IN I612 AND 
THE POET AS DROWNED CORPSE, WAS PRESENTED BY LADY SHELLEY. ) PART OF THE COLLEGE B DINGS 
Se eth ny sna teen - 2s aaeeeenewane: . ts ~ aware — 


csonaennennnenmunanaaton sees 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THIS MODERN WORLD: 
HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT IN MANY FIELDS. 


rNE PROTOTYPE OF AN IDFAL CAR FOR DISABLED PERSONS A NEW ALL-WEATHER 
THREE-WHEELER DESIGNED }OR THE MINISTRY OF PENSIONS 
yne-seater car i is to be produce for the Ministry of Pensions has recently 
test to Devon It has a f all fuel pacity and averages 68 miles 
Al g hand-propelled invalid ir is part of car’s equipment. 
THE FIRST OF SEVENTY NEW DUAL-PURPOSE FIRE-ENGINES: A SIDE VIEW 
SHOWING ITS GENERAL APPEARANCE AND SOME OF THE EQUIPMENT CARRIED. 
The first post-war dual-purpose fire-engine made to comply with the specification of the 
Design and Development Committee of the Central Fire Brigades Advisory Council was 
delivered to the East Ham Fire Brigade on May 27. 


\" 
, = al i cae jitegeet. is 


GHLAND GAMES COME SOUTH HAMISH GRAHAM, OF SKYE, TOSSING THE CABER 
AT A MEETING HELD IN CLARENCE PARK, 5 ALBANS 
the first tir n Clarence 
the verious ave which included ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING FEATURES OF THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT AT OLYMPIA: 
presided as Chieftain of the Games, ROYAL AIR FORCE POLICE DOGS, WITH THEIR HANDLERS, ENTERING THE ARENA, 
One of the most interesting features of this year's Royal Tournament gt Olympia is the demonstration 
given by police dogs of the R.A.F. Provost Branch and their handlers. These dogs are to-day an 
integral part of the R.A.F. and do invaluable work in the protection of property and the saving of 
man-power. The dogs are all Alsatians and are trained at the R.A.F. Police Dog Depét at Staverton, 
near Gloucester. The dogs are not trained to be savage but to implicitly obey all words of command. 








ENTERING THE MOBILE DECOMPRESSION CHAMBER FOR A HIGH-ALTITUDE “ rtronr”™ as A CURE 
FOR WHOOPING-COUGH TWO LITTLE PATIENTS WITH THEIR NURSE AT PARK HOSPITAL, HITHER 
GREEN, WHERE EXPERIMENTS IN “HIGH-ALTITUDE "" CURES ARE IN PROGRESS. 

A series of experiments is being conducted at Park Nag Hither Green, with the aid of 

CURE FOR WHOOPING-CO H AT 14,000 FT. WITHOUT LEAVING pression chamber to test the aim that high-altitude flights alleviate or cure whooping-<c 

patente jer the care of their nurse, experience all the sensations of fying at 14,000 ft 

° the givund. In a Paris hospital this method has cut the time of cure from weeks to a few 

. IT : 2 G 

{AMBER AT PARK HOSPITAL, HITHER REE 25 per cent. of the cases. Each session takes about 22 minutes 


A NURSE WITH NER LITTLE PATIENTS IN A DECOMPRESSION 








MOST FAMOUS ENGLISH SALMON RIVER: THE WYE—SHOWING 


FISHING ‘“‘THE GREATEST OF ALL SEDGE RIVERS": 


os tdi ee Le Aken 
— — moods 


AN ANGLER ENJOYING SOME SPORT ON THE KENNET, A TRIBUTARY OF THE THAMES, AT DUNFORD MILL, NEAR HURGERFORD 


FAMOUS FISHING WATERS: THE SYLVAN WYE, A PEERLESS SALMON RIVER; AND THE KENNET, “CELEBRATED FOR ITS TROUTES.”’ 


The rural Wye is a peerless salmon river, yielding a greater weight and number of 
salmon than any other British river. The absence of locks means that there are 
few obstacles to the passage of salmon. Since 1930 the yield of the Wye has 
increased steadily, due to improvements in the management and preservation of the 
river. In its course of 135 miles from its source on Plynlimon to its mouth in the 


Bristol Channel, the Wye is unspoilt by the ugliness of industry. Another of the 
famous fishing rivers of England is the Kennet, which is an excellent trout strean 
where some of the best sport is to be had in early June, the mayfly rising rather 
later there than in some southern streams. The Kennet rises four miles south-west of 
Swindon and flows east past Marlborough and Hungerford, joining the Thames at Reading 
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MACHINE WHICH C 


“ MEMORY ” 


A MARVEL OF OUR TIME: THE 











SEQUENCE-CONTROLLED CALCULATING MAC 


KEY TO NUMBERED PHOT 


EXAMINING THE MONITOR CATHODE-RAY TUBE 


SEATED), 


PROFESSOR F. C 
INVENTOR OF THE MEMORY-STORAGE SYSTEM, TESTING A SECTION OF THE AUTOMATIC 
SEQUENCE-CONTROLLED CALCULATING MACHINE AT MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 


POWER SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION RACK. 
1. Power Supply Meters. 
2. Main Power Switches. 


BASIC TUNING RACK. 

3. Master Oscillator. (Controls timing of ail 
Operations on machine.) 

4 and 4a. Horizontal Deflection. (For horizontal 
scan of C/R Tubes.) 

5. Test Gear. (Storing Main Frequency.) 


the previous information as new information 
is received in the “ Memory.”’) 

Monitor C/R Tube. (This makes visible the 
contents of any of the six storage C/R Tubes 

. Loading Keys. (Used in the manual insertior 
of numbers in the “ Memory.’’) 

. Selection Switches. (These select the positior 
where the numbers are loaded into the 
machine.) 

14. Operating Controls. 


WILLIAMS (CENTRE FIGURE ,; 


VERTICAL DEFLECTION RACK. 1S. High Voltage Power Supplies. 

6. Cathode-Ray Tubes Selection Circuits. (For PULSE SEPARATOR RACK. 
rey RT reading and writing.) 16. Controlling Circuits. 

7. C/R Tube Vertical Deflection Circuits. 17. Pulse Separator. 


OPERATOR'S CONTROLLING POSITION. received from the Master Oscillator.) 
8. Controlling Circuits. CONTROLLING CIRCUIT RACK. 


9. Prepulse Generator (Initiating process of 18, Ta Circuits. 
"Ci 


obeying each instruction.) 19. “ Stop 
10.Erasing Circuits. (These automatically erase machine at the end of the calculations.) 


HE experiments with “‘ general purpose" automatic computing machines 
which are being carried out in this country and in the United States 
notably at the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, at the National 
Physical Laboratory at Teddington, Middlesex, and at the Mathematical 
Laboratory at Cambridge University—were brought to the public notice 
when, as described on our front page, Professor Geoffrey Jefferson referred 
in the Lister Oration to a machine with a ‘“ memory" at Manchester 
University. Published statements endowing the machine with human 
qualities further excited public interest, though these were without founda- 
tion. As its name implies, the Automatic Sequence-controlled Calculating 
Machine at Manchester is a development of the standard, or desk type, 
commercial calculating machine. The latter requires a human operator to 
direct and intervene at every stage so as to direct the calculation by 
feeding into the machine the necessary numbers as required. The operator 
has not only to determine what numbers the machine is to use, but also 
what type of sum has to be worked out. The operator is thus using his 
intelligence and power of decision at every stage of the operation as it 
proceeds. With the A.S.C. Calculating Machine, however, the operator has 
to do all his calculations together before he starts the actual working of 
the calculator. That is, he first has to decide what operations are to be 
performed on which number at every stage of the calculations, and also 
has to instruct the machine how to proceed in the various different circum- 
stances which may arise during the calculations. The series of instructions 
is simplified by using code numbers which are fed into the machine. The 


invention of a system of “storing "’ vast numbers of digits led to the 





(This counts the pulses 


revit. (Automatically stopping the 
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H CAN SOLVE THE MOST COMPLEX MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. 
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WHICH IS DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER AUTOMATIC COMPUTING MACHINES BY ITS USE OF A MEMORY-STORAGE SYSTEM 


mag SS 
ATING MACHINE AT MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY, 


-RED PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE. 
20. Controlling Circuits. from the numbers already stored in the 
21. Erasing Circuits. (Have the same function “ Memory.”’) 
as defined in No. 10.) 
COMPUTOR. 


NO. 2 CONTROL CIRCUIT RACK. 27. Transfer Gates. (Regulating the passage of 
22. Controlling Circuits. numbers from place to place in the machine.) 
23. Horizontal Deflection for the Monitor C/R 28. Monitoring Circuit. (This circuit transmits the 

Tube. (Horizontal Scan.) information stored in any of the storage C/R 


23a. FAULT-LOCATING PORTABLE TEST GEAR. aoe and displays it on the Monitor C/R 
ube.) 
STORAGE RACK. 29. Selecting Circuit. (This selects the computing 


24, 24a and 24b. Cathode Ray Tube Storage Cir- circuit to be used.) 
cuits. (This is really the “ Memory” and 30. Adder. (Adds an incoming number to the 
consists of C/R Tubes in metal boxes.) number already stored in the “ Memory.”’) 


REGENERATION RACK. MULTIPLIER RACKS. 
25 and 25a. Regeneration Circuits automatically 31. Storage C/R Tube. (Used for process of 


and continuously “ refreshingj’’ the machine's multiplication.) 
- 32. Multiplying Units. 


“* Memory. 
26. Subtractor. (Subtracting incoming numbers 33. Interconnecting Wires. 


perfecting of the machine. Each of the six storage cathode-ray tubes has 
forty horizontal and thirty-two vertical storage spots, and a piece of wire 
gauze connected to an amplifier is fixed to its face. When a storage spot 
is illuminated by the electron beam, small currents flow in the connection 
between gauze and amplifier, and are thus amplified and fed to the re- 
generation circuit. According to the nature of the amplified output signal, 
the regeneration circuit keeps permanently the original number fed in by 
human action or subsequently fed in from the computing circuits. This 
regeneration extends indefinitely the life of the charge on the storage spots, 
so that it can be “‘ remembered" by the machine as long as it is required. 
Because of the nature of the machine’s “‘ memory" it is convenient to use 
the Binary system for numbers instead of the normal decimal system, 
employing the digits “1"’ and “0” only. The main features of the 
“Memory "' machine are therefore: the list of instructions can be repre- 
sented by code numbers and the whole of the computation can be loaded 
into the machine before calculation commences; the machine does not have 
to wait to be told what to do at every stage by a human operator but 
uses electronic circuits which work very rapidly, ¢.g., it adds together two 
13-figure numbers in about one two-thousandth of a second; a vast 
quantity of information can be “ remembered" by the machine (e.g., 8000 
13-figure numbers); one list of instructions can perform the same calcu- 


lation on any chosen numbers in turn because of the feature that : 

instructions specify addresses and not the particular numbers in those THE COMPLEXITIES OF A MACHINE THAT SIMPLIFIES MATHEMATICAL CALCULATIONS : A SECTION 
addresses ; the high-speed electronic “memory” is supplemented by a lower OF THE A.S.C. CALCULATING MACHINE ; SHOWING SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF CONDENSERS AND 
speed magnetic ‘ memory" without materially affecting the overall speed. RESISTERS WHICH ENABLE IT TO SUBTRACT, DIVIDE AND MULTIPLY WITH “ THE SPEED OF LIGHT.” 








WILD GEESE RISING FROM ONE OF THEIR FEW FEEDING-GROUNDS IN THIS COUNTRY: THE SEVERN SANCTUARY.-NOW THREATENED BY A PROJECTED PRACTICE BOMBING-RANGE 


. ee: ad eo oe 


RUSHY PEN AT THE SEVERN WILDFOWL TRUST SANCTUARY, WHERE MANY SPECIES OF DUCK, GOOSE AND SWAN ARE KEPT—WITH THE DIRECTOR FEEDING THE BIRDS. 


geen. 
My 


WILD GEESE FEEDING ON THE SALT MARSH AT THE NEW GROUNDS: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE SEVERN WILDFOWL TRUST'S OBSERVATION HUTS 


THREATENED BY A PROJECTED BOMBING-RANGE : GEESE AND DUCKS AT THE SEVERN WILDFOWL TRUST SANCTUARY. 


ut a year ago—in our issue of June 26, 1948-—-we published a number of pictures | conveyed in a letter to The Times from Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke and Lord 
the Severn Wildfowl Trust's sanctuary near Slimbridge, in Gloucestershire, and in Duiverton, the President and Vice-President respectively of the Severn Wildfowl Trust. 

ur report of the scope and nature of the work done by the Trust we wrote: “In that the Air Ministry is considering setting up a permanent practice bombing-range 
nearly all parts of the world wildfowl, especially geese and ducks, are decreasing in at Frampton Sands, the principal roosting-grounds of great flocks of wild geese 
numbers as the kind of wild country they need is being whittled away by the inroads” event which would ultimately “ terminate the 
{ civilisation These words have been endowed with a painful irony by the news, for geese." 


an 
use of the Severn estuary as an asylum 
Other pictures of the Severn sanctuary appear on the facing page. 
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{ABOVE.) THE CONVERTED COTTAGES AND FARM BUILDINGS WHICH NOW HOUSE THE HEADQUARTERS OF 
SEVERN WILDFOWL TRUST; AND (RIGHT) THE TRUST'S DIRECTOR, MR. PETER SCOTT, WITH SOME OF THE 
GREATER SNOW GEESE WHICH WERE KEPT FULL-WINGED IN ORDER TO PLAY THEIR PART IN A FILM. 


I N previous issues (par- 
ticularly that of 
June 26, last year) we 
have referred to the 
work of the Severn Wild- 
fowl Trust near Slim- 
bridge, inGloucestershire, 
especially as regards 
the observation of the 
great flocks of wild geese 
which feed on the salt 
r hes; and also the 
modernisation of the old- 
established decoys for 
study purposes. On the 
facing page we report 
the recent threat to 
the sanctuary’s continued 
usefulness. On this page 
our photographs are con- 
cerned principally with 
the remarkable collection 
of tame waterfowl kept 
in a number of pens, with 
various types of cover 
and ponds natural 
andimproved. Although 
most of the birds are 
pinioned, a considerable 
number have been kept 
full-winged, some of the 
latter being Greater Snow 
Geese, which were being 
" groomed for stardom " 
in a projected film about 
the Snow Goose. Many 
rarities are included, the 
Swan Geese being unique 
in Europe, and the 
Maned Geese almost so 
Many of the birds are 
extremely tame, and feed 
from the hand—as our 
pictures show 
(RIGHT AN INDEX OF 
‘HE TAME BIRDS’ TAME 
NESS : WHILE MR, PETER 
SCOTT IS FEEDING GEESE 
AND DUCKS, A RARE 
SWAN GOOSF STEALS 
FOOD FROM HIS HAND 


CENTRE, A LARGER BIRD, THE EXTREMELY THREE SIBERIAN RED-BREASTED GEESE FEEDING IN ONE OF THE PENS THE TRUST OWN 
SEVERAL PAIRS, SOME ENGLISH Breap, BUT ONE PAIR BEING SENT FROM MOSCOW 


SOME OF THE DUCKS IN ONE OF THE PENS, WITH, IN THE 
AUSTRALIA. THE TRUST HAS A HAND-REARED PAIR OF THESE BIRDS 


E AND EXOTIC, FEED FEARLESSLY FROM THE HUMAN HAND. 


RARE MANED GOOSE, FROM 


WHERE WATERFOWL, RARE AND COMMON, NA 
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LEADING ASPIRANTS FOR THE } oan ™ WEB} SEEDED PLAYERS FOR THE 
WIMBLEDON TENNIS CROWNS. | Arg = 1949 SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


, a. 
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R. GONZALES (U.S.A.). MRS. W. DU PONT (U.S.A.) 
Seeded No. 2 at Wimbledon. Seeded No. 2 at Wimbledon. 


— 
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MISS L. BROUGH (U.S.A.). 


F. R. SCHROEDER (U.S.A.). 
Seeded No. 1 at Wimbledon. 


Seeded No. 1 at Wimbledon. 
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F. PARKER (U.S.A.). MRS. P. C. TODD (U.S.A.). 
\ . P : Seeded No. 3 at Wimbledon. Seeded No. 3 at Wimbledon. -—— Ta. : 
} J. E. BROMWICH (Australia). J. DROBNY (Czechoslovakia). | '\,. 0 a Scents vsasunnnnannannngngnns ot f MISS S. FRY (U.S.A.). \ MISS J. QUERTIER (G.B.). 
} Seeded No. 5 at Wimbledon. Seeded No. 6 at Wimbledon. =a he: Seeded No. 5 at Wimbledon. | Seeded No. 6 at Wimbledon. 


na aaa j Pp J ‘ a 
= AE ia acta iia Sake Vi eReliaatice Satis esa Seis bab ticnsecsaal iil etna alae 
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E. W. STURGESS (Ss. Africa). } F. SEDGMAN (Australia). Toba — . MME. N. ADAMSON (France). MISS P. J. CURRY (G.B.). 

Seeded No. 7 at Wimbledon. Seeded No, 8 at Wimbiedon. Seeded No. 7 at Wimbledon, \ Seeded No. 8 at Wimbledon. 
>} ree deen " 

LAY for the All-England Lawn Tennis Champion. fighter pilot during the war, is married and has two 

ships opened at Wimbledon on June 20. Four sons. Miss Louise Brough, ranked No. 1 for the 


Americans headed the seeded players for the Men's Women's Singles, won the Singles, Doubles (with 


nnn rnnunnngnnnsennnnnnsvene 


Singles and five more headed the Women's Singles. Mrs. Du Pont) and Mixed (with Bromwich) at Wim- 


Robert Falkenburg, the 1948 champion, is ranked 
No. 4. The draw for the championships, made on 
June 15, produced some unusual results. F. R. 
Schroeder, the American favourite and No.1 seeded 
player, drew G. Mulloy, the most dangerous unseeded 
player, whom he defeated. F. R. Schroeder, a 
twenty-seven-year-old Californian, has never before 
played at Wimbledon. He lives near Lbs Angeles, 
and is a refrigerator engineer in private life. He has 
frequently worked until midnight in order to take time 


off for tournament tennis. He served as a naval 
Continued of posite 


MISS G. MORAN (U.S.A.). 
Seeded No. 4 at Wimbledon. 


R. FALKENBURG (U.S.A.). 
Seeded No. 4 at Wimbledon. 


bledon last year. Her great friend and rival, Mrs. W. 
Du Pont (née Margaret E. Osborne), seeded No. 2, 
won the Singles at Wimbledon in 1947 and reached the 
semi-final last year. Great Britain has only two 
representatives among the seeded players, both 
women—Miss Jean Quertier, who is ranked No. 6, was 
unseeded last year, but defeated Mrs. S. P. Summers 
(South Africa), who was seeded No. 6. Miss Joan 
Curry, ranked No. 8, scored a remarkable victory over 
Miss Louise Brough in the French Championships 
last month, but was later defeated by Mme. A. Bossi 
(Italy) 
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(TOP.) A ‘DRAMATIC MATCH AT THE OPENING OF THE WIMBLEDON CHAMPIONSHIPS: F. R. SCHROEDER (U.S.A.)-NEAREST CAMERA.-IN PLAY AGAINST G. MULLOY (US.A.) 


THAT HAS EVER BEEN PRESENT ON AN OPENING DAY PACKED ROUND THE CENTRE COURT 


(BOTTOM.) A BRILLIANT START TO WIMBLEDON: PART OF THE LARGEST CROWD 


A BRILLIANT OPENING OF THE WIMBLEDON CHAMPIONSHIPS : AN EXCITING CENTRE COURT MATCH ; AND A RECORD ATTENDANCE 


perfect weather the All-England Lawn Tennis Championships opened at he suddenly seemed to get the full measure of his opponent and put the 
crowd that has ever been present on the pace, and brought off astonishing ground strokes as well as volleys. He the 
went on to defeat G. Mulloy in the next three sets 6—I, ¢ . 7 It wa 
estimated that during the match 18,000 people were in the stands. In the first 
Centre Court match R. Falkenburg, the American holder, defeated D. Mitic 
=— eae = 
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In 
Wimbledon on June 20. The largest 
first day watched a first-round match that had all the excitement of a final 
For two-and-a-quarter hours F. R. Schroeder (U.S.A.), seeded No. 1, struggled 
with his compatriot, G. Mulloy, who was considered by far the most dangerous 
nseeded player. F. R. Schroeder lost the first two sets 3—6, 9—I!1, and ther (Yugoslavia). The score was 6—2, 2—64 
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WORLD OF SCIENCE. 

















A DOMESTICATED animal has its uses as a beast 
4 of burden or as a producer of some useful 
A pet, on the other hand, gives us 
behaviour, or as a companion. 
a tamed hedgehog, 


commodity. 
pleasure from its 


Sometimes, as in the case of 





IN TIME THE GARDEN HEDGEHOG WILL NO LONGER CURL UP 
AND CAN EASILY BE HANDLED ... THE POINTED NOSE WILE 
PROBABLY SNUFFLE AND QUEST FOR THE EXPECTED TIT 
uit": A TAMED HEDGEHOG IN THE HANDS OF ITS OWNER 


a pet can be of service as well as a pleasure, 
and the gardener who keeps this animal will 
discover an ally in his perpetual war against 
garden pests. This insectivorous mammal 
in a wild state accounts for many insects 
and other small creatures it is able to catch, 
although nestlings and eggs, even carrion, 
may be eaten during its nightly travels. 

The gardener may in time tame this little 
visitor to*the extent that it can be picked 
up and even be fed by hand. A person who 
continually handles wild animals will know 
that eventually their normal instincts and 
reactions to danger are replaced by a tame- 
ness and confidence to a degree that they 
may even show annoyance, rather than fear, 
at being handled. A wild hedgehog which is 
disturbed by us or our dog will roll itself 
into a ball of protective prickles until the 
danger has passed. Few enemies, with the 
possible exception of a dog or badger, will 
attempt to bite through sucha defence. Since 
hedgehogs will roll up as soon as danger 
threatens, there is a high mortality on the 
country bighways during summer months. 

In time, the garden hedgehog will no longer curl 
up and can easily be handled, as the prickles remain 
in a relaxed position along the body. It can even be 
picked up by a single spine and no apparent injury 
is done. In the hands the soft under-parts can be 
felt, and the pointed nose will probably snuffle and 
quest for the expected tit-bit. The human-like fore- 
paws will press against the clothing and sometimes 
make clumsy attempts at holding food. A pet I once 
kept would sometimes push aside, or even attempt 
to bite, a caressing hand. This show of annoyance 
seems remarkable for such a timid animal. 

This same hedgehog would come out on to the 
lawn from its bed in the flower border, where it spent 
the daylight hours, mostly in sleep, lying half-rolled 
upon its side and not fully closed, as when hibernating. 
It would drink from a saucer of milk which was 
placed on the grass at a regular hour each evening, 
before setting off in search of more natural food. 

This fondness for milk has led to a 


ILLUSTRATING THE TYPE OF SHELTER WHICH 
CAN BE PROVIDED FOR THE TAMED HEDGEHOG 
A SKETCH OF THE “ HOME" WHERE A GARDEN 
HEDGEROG 
“WOULD FOLLOW THE MOTHER THROUGH THE 
FLOWER-BEDS, SQUEAKING IN PROTEST IF LEFT 





A GARDENER'S PET. 


By ALFRED G. LEUTSCHER, B.Sc. 


Sometimes the household dog and cat would join 
my pet in its evening meal, yet I have known both 
to trail and attack hedgehogs on a nearby common. 
The dog, especially, would 
fly into wild excitement on 
finding a curled-up ball of 
prickles, yet in the garden 
these two natural enemies 
were on the best of terms. 
It is said that dogs will 
assume a protective owner- 
ship of anything, living or 
inanimate, which is asso- 
ciated with the master. 

It has been stated that 
tamed hedgehogs soon die 
in captivity. My pet had 
its full liberty to come and 
go as it pleased, living in 
the garden for three years, 
and showing no desire to 
leave from the day it was 
found by my dog. It repaid 
our hospitality by taking a 
heavy toll of garden pests, 
although it would become 
lazy in the duty if fed too 
often. Curiously enough, 





REARED A FAMILY OF FOUR WHICH 


TOO FAR BEHIND.’ 


worms were seldom 
accepted, but pieces of raw 
meat were relished. With 
head to one side, and a 
tit-bit between the fore- 
paws, it would’ chew 
steadily until the meal was 
eaten. Natural food, such 
as frogs and grass-snakes 
or an occasional egg, were 
relished if given freshly 
killed or alive. A_half- 
hearted attempt was once 


made to kill an adder. 
Frogs were sometimes 
rolled in the earth in a 


clumsy attempt to clean 
off the slime. 
Another hedgehog which 


I succeeded in taming 




















produced a family in a box placed under the garden 
shed. The five babies, blind at birth, and covered 
with grey spines so soft that they bent to the touch 
were killed and eaten by the mother. My scent may 
have been detected on their defenceless bodies and 
some instinct, common to many wild mothers and 
sometimes seen in domestic rabbits, had prompted this 
act of cannibalism. 

The next family rearing was successful, as the 
young were left alone until they emerged from their 
nursery. This consisted of an inverted box, filled 
with hay and half-buried in the ground, having an 
opening which communicated with the surfdce by a 
short tunnel. The expectant mother was seen to 
take bedding into this unexpected home, found on 
one of her nightly travels. The four young which 
emerged for the first time nearly a month later had 
spiny coats, already hardened, and behaved in a 
lively manner. They would follow the mother through 
the flower-beds, squeaking in protest if left too far 
behind. Even with such maternal responsibilities the 
mother never resented human interference, and was 
pleased at any attention we gave her, especially when 
fondling her ears and rubbing her soft belly. The 
children were exceptionally tame, and would some- 
times leave their mother to follow humans, who may 
have been associated with food. 

Occasionally another grown hedgehog, possibly the 
father, would join the family, which remained together 
till late summer, when all but the mother disappeared. 
Hedgehogs are said to pair for life and will 
drive away each growing generation, to make 
room for the next. 

The hedgehog may harbour numerous ex- 
ternal parasites, and this may tend to lessen 
its popularity as a pet. In my experience such 
unwelcome visitors picked up in one’s clothing, 
or by a dog, seldom remain with the unnatural 
host for more than a few hours. 

To observe our pet on the lawn each 
evening, joined by the dog, and sneezing in 
its greediness to drink the saucer of milk, 
was a sight both amusing and unusual. Such 
harmonious association of animals which 
normally avoid one another is a common 
experience with pet lovers. In this country 
wild badgers, foxes and even rabbits will live 
together in harmony. Such behaviour among 
tamed animals would lead one to think that 
the emotion of fear, an important stimulus 
to hostile acts, is lost to a large degree. 
Further, if the two great requirements of 
wild animals, mating and food, be satisfied, 





HAVING A FONDNESS FOR MILK WHICH HAS LED TO A 














country belief that these animals will milk 
cows. A farmer once showed me marks on 
the udders of his dairy cattle which, he said, 
were caused by the claws of hedgehogs. It is 
a little difficult even to imagine the mouth 
of a hedgehog encompassing an object the 
size of a cow's teat, although it might easily 
lick off stray drops of milk. My pet would 
enjoy licking from a finger dipped in milk 
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AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Published at 2/- Weekly 


12 months and = 6 months and 


A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends, either at home 
or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet desire to keep in touch with. 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for sub- 
scriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The Subscription Department, 
“The Illustrated London News,”” Commonwealth House, 1 New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 
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COUNTRY BELIEF THAT THESE ANIMALS WILL MILK COWS 
A TAMED HEDGEHOG DRINKING FROM A SAUCER BEFORE 
SETTING OFF IN SEARCH OF MORE NATURAL FOOD. 


a tamed animal is in the making. Towards 
autumn our garden hedgehogs would become 
sleepy and more inclined to stay in bed. 
On one occasion a pet made for itself a nest 
of leaves in a rubbish heap. Another year 
a hedgehog was given a box of hay and 
removed to the garden shed. I had occasion 























\ possible reason for the occurrence of Os Postage i te a be ef ng | 

hedgehogs in the vicinity of resting cattle at 3 z 7 7 to shift the box in mid-January, which 
4 | . . b . & J 

might may be the numerous worms which inland ; 5 6 O 219 6 a disturbed my pet, and it replied with heavy 

ire attracted to the surface by warm, and Qvereens oe 212 0 |  -_- 2 snores, but continued in a deep sleep 

heavy bodies — = almost bordering upon death. 
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AFTERMATH AND MEMORY OF WAR, PRECAUTIONS 
FOR PEACE AND A NEW HOLIDAY AMENITY. 


(LEFT.) PARIS HQNOURS 
THE MEMORY OF GENERAL 
LE CLERC BY NAMING THE 
AVENUE D'ORLEANS AFTER 
HIM : GENERAL DE GAULLE 
(RIGHT; ON PLATFORM) 
PERFORMING THE CERE- 
MONY. 


(RIGHT.) SHOWING THE 
LAUREL WREATHS BEAR- 
ING NAMES ASSOCIATED 
WITH LE CLERC’S MILITARY 
SUCCESSES : THE DECORA- 
TIONS OF THE RENAMED 
AVENUE DU GENERAL LE 
CLERC. 


Considerable anxiety had 
been felt in Paris lest the 
ceremonies on June 18 in 
honour of the late General 
lerc and in com- 
memoration of General 
de Gaulle’s appeal for 
resistance nine years ago 
should result in a clash 
between Gaullists and 
Communists. A large 
force of armed police and 
security guards were on 
duty, while police air- 
craft hovered overhead. 
All, however, passed off 
ety and General de 
aulle renamed the 
Avenue d’ Orléans as 
Avenue du Général Le 
Clerc before a_ large 
-rowd 











THE DISMANTLING OF SYNTHETIC OIL WORKS IN THE RUHR: BELGIAN TROOPS OCCUPYING 
A BERG MEN FACTORY AFTER THE DISMANTLING SQUAD HAD BEEN DENIED ADMITTANCE. 
WATCHED BY GERMAN WORKMEN FROM QVER THE WALL BELGIAN 


On June 13 Belgian troops, in accordance with a request from the British authorities, occupied the . . ‘ 
synthetic oil works at Bergkamen, in the Ruhr, after a German dismantling squad, due to begin work UP A BREN-GUN POST 
under the orders of the British Military Government, had been denied admittance. Belgian troops INSIDE THE FACTORY 
were used because amen is a British Zone area where there is a Belgian occupation force, AT BERGKAMEN 
and troops were cal in to avoid compromising the German police. No incidents occurred. - 


TROOPS SETTING 
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IN THE TROOPSHIP AMPIRE HALLADALE: TO REINFORCE THE GARRISON THE FIRST CRAFT SPECIALLY BUILT TO TAKE MOTOR VEHICLES 
THE FIRST BATTALION THE ROYAL LEICESTERSHIRE REGIMENT MARCHING UP KOWLOON STREET. ON A CROSS-CHANNEL SERVICE: THE BELGIAN CAR Feaar, TO 
RUN BETWEEN DOVER AND OSTEND 


The first substantial military reinforcements for Hong Kong arrived on June 14 in the Empire Halladale. They consisted of the a 

ist Battalion The Royal Leicestershire Regiment (who were greeted by their Regimental Commander, Lieut.Colonel S. D. Field, The Belgian Car Ferry for the Dover-Ostend crossing has just been brought 

who had flown out ahead of his men), a squadron of the 4th.Hussars from Malaya, and advance parties of other units of the into service, She can take 700 passengers and 110 cars, has a speed of 22 knots, 

27th independent Infantry Brigade Group. This brings the armed strength of the colony up to some 6000, half of that to be and her garage deck, which resembles a small aircraft hangar, runs the length 
finally achieved by promised reinforcements. of the ship and is high enough to take motor-coaches. 


SOON AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL AT HONC KONG 
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T sounds completely heartless to sit 
before a blank sheet of paper in a 
comfortable English room and assert that 
countless calamities have fallen upon China 
during the past 4000 years—flood, famine, 
foreign invasion, civil war—but that she 
has always absorbed her conquerors, and 
that an occasional century or so of misrule 
has invariably heralded long periods of 
progress. I say heartless, because of all 
the nations on this tormented planet, the 
Chinese have surely suffered the most 
during the past two decades, and the end 
is not yet. There are many who say that 
the tragedy we are witnessing now means 
the final disappearance of the nation, and 
that whatever emerges from the present 
chaos will have no roots in the past; 
indeed, that the major cause of China’s 
ordeal is that she looked backwardy too much and 
forward too little. Perhaps in the new China of the 
future the interest which European and American 
collectors take in the numberless and splendid mani- 
festations of her past history will seem but an absurd 
eccentricity of Western barbarians ; the harsh present 
will absorb all the nation’s energy. 





FIG. 3. A LIBATION CUP IN MOTTLED GREY JADE. 


This wine vessel or libation cup, possibly of the Sung period, is after a bronze model. 


Meanwhile, ‘many Chinese will surely look back 
nostalgically, as their ancestors did in similar dreadful 
circumstances to the legendary period of the Chou 
Dynasty (1122-249 B.c.). The fact that these thousand 
years also witnessed terrible upheavals will make no 
difference, for in evil times men will always think 
wistfully of a golden beginning. Archzological research 
during the past half-century has brought to light many 
remarkable vestiges of this early civilisation—notably 
bronze ritual vessels of a force and character undreamt 
of in the West—and also small and apparently incom- 
prehensible objects of carved jade, that singularly 
beautiful substance which from time immemorial the 
Chinese have regarded as peculiarly precious. For 
example, the strange shape of Fig. 1, usually described, 
for want of a more exact defini- 
tion, as an astronomical disc, is 
believed to have played a part 
in the Imperial ritual for en- 
suring that heavenly bodies 
should continue to behave in 
accordance with custom. It is 
thought that its protuberances 
and indentations symbolise the 
sun, moon and planets, Fig. 2 
is a fairly familiar shape in 
these rare early jades—square, 
with a circular hole—and sym- 
bolises the Earth, which, to the 
early Chinese, was thought of 
as round in the interior and 
square on the outside. This 
object (Ts'wng) was used with 
other jade pieces in burial rites, 
and with them was placed on 
various parts of the body, so 
that the dead man went to his — 
last resting-place protected by , | 
the magical powers of Earth 
(symbolised by the Ts'wng), of 
Heayenand ofthe four 
Quarters. To many readers 








IN NEAR-WHITE JADE. 
jade is an exceedingly hard stone and is worked with a drill 
and other tools 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


such objects will seem a trifle austere, and so they 
are. But before one can begin to appreciate the 
extraordinary reverence later generations paid to jade 
as a substance, it is necessary to probe a little 
into these magical beliefs. 


FIG. I, KITUAL JADE ASTRONOMICAL DISC. 


Such objects are believed to have pave a part 
in the Imperial astronomica 


ritual. burial rites. 


In later centuries the carvers treated the material 
with the respect due to its intrinsic beauty and with 
exquisite taste and inventiveness, as often as not using 
slight discolorations to emphasise a particular feature. 
Jade is an exceedingly hard stone (and not to be con- 
fused with soapstone, which feels just like its name 
when handled) and is not carved with a knife or 
hammer and chisel, but with a drill and other 
tools. The point is that the tools remain fixed 
and the jade block is twisted about. This is, of 
course, the method which has to be used in 
carving other semi-precious hardstones. It is 
also invariably cold to the touch, and for this 
reason, among others, was popular in the shape 
of small ornaments which could be handled. 

In Europe the word “ jade” signifies a par- 
ticular colour, but the material which we are 
considering can be almost any colour from black 
to near-white. The Chinese particularly admired 
the yellowy-white which they unpoetically—that 
is, unpoetically by our own standards—know as 
*‘ mutton-fat.’"’ Europeans seem to admire green 
—preferably emerald green. 

Vases, bowls, small amulets, animals, birds, 
landscapes—or, rather, table-screens carved to 
represent landscapes—are among the ornaments 
turned out by the jade-carvers during the past 
1000 years, and there was a school of carvers 
flourishing just before the war—I believe in Peiping— 
whose productions were by no means to be despised. 

The reverence for the past so characteristic of the 
Chinese at all periods of their history is seen in the 
mottled grey jade of Fig. 3, which is possibly as early 
as the Sung period (960-1279 A.D.), but whatever its 
exact date, it is unquestionably a copy on a small scale 
of one of the magnificent bronzes referred to above. 
One can readily appre- 
ciate the monumental 
dignity of the original 
bronze from this minia- 
ture version in jade 
carved probably 1500 
years later. The vase of 


FIG. 5. AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BOWL OF FINE WORKMANSHIP FIG. 6. A GREEN JADE TABLE-SCREEN, 
SEVENTEENTH OR EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A mountainous landscape in low relief, lively yet severe, is carved 
oa this small screen. 





FIG. 2. RITUAL TUBE OR Ts’ung, PALE-BROWN JADE 
MOTTLED WITH OCHRE. 


A symbolic object used with other jade pieces in 





Fig. 4, with its delicate touches of colour, presumably 
belongs to the eighteenth century, and so does the 
beautiful little bowl of near-white jade of Fig. 5. 
The green jade table-screen of Fig. 6 is a delightful 
example of a mountainous landscape in low relief— 
a beautifully organised composition of 
enchanting curves and diagonals within 
the space of a few square inches, lively 
yet severe, which any great. baroque 
painter in Europe would have enjoyed had 
such things reached the Western world 
in his time. 

I mentioned earlier the inventiveness 
of the jade-carvers. This is seen at4ts best 
perhaps in the variety of the pendants, 
which custom decreed should hang from 
the girdles of both men and women. 
Here is a quotation from the Li Ki: 

‘*Gentlemen were wont to wear jades 
suspended from the girdle ; those on the 
right emitted the notes Chih and Kin, 
and those on the left emitted the notes 
Kung and Yu ; so the gentleman, when in 
his carriage, heard the harmonious sounds 
of its bells; and when walking those of 
his pendant jades, and in this way evil and depraved 
thoughts found no entrance into his mind.” 

A trifle precious, 
no doubt, but very 
charming. Yet more 
charming because so 
personal are the 
pendants, which 
were gifts between 
friends. The late 
Dr. Laufer wrote 
about themas follows: 

“Personal orna- 
ments always exer- 
cised a deep influence 
upon social life, 
being full of hidden 
emblematical signifi- 
cance and speaking 
a language of their 
own, understood by 
the donor and the 
wearer. . . . Neither 
the cut gems of 
Greece nor the much 
praised Netsuke of 
Japan come up to the 
ideal standard of 
these humble 
carvers ; their refine- 
ment of taste, their 
vigour and elegance 
of design, their zest 
for linear beauty, ic. 4. AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
and their almost JADE VASE. 


S The delicate touches of colour add 
superhuman mastery charm to this graceful vase. 





of the tough stone material 
with their crude implements.” 

There is just enough space 
left in which to give an indica- 
tion of the Chinese love of 
symbolism. It expresses itself 
in innumerable forms, and here 
is one. A small jade plaque 
is decorated with a peach, a 
swastika, a bat, a fungus of 
immortality and an orchid. If 
you received the plaque as a 
present you would know that 
the peach is a symbol of 
immortality, the swastika 
means ‘ten thousand,”’ the 
bat signifies good luck, the 
fungus of immortality great 
age, and the orchid resembles 
the character meaning “to 
come to anend.”” You would 
then know that the donor, in 
sending you his present, sent 
you also his fervent wish 
that numberless years and 
good luck would attend you 
to an extreme old age. It is 
an abstruse, complicated and 
a very pretty sentiment. Is 
it extraordinary that the 
passing of such _ gracious 
manners should be a matter 
for nostalgic regret ? 
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UNE THE - ILLUSTRATED 
“ANTHOLOGY” OF FRENCH 

. NTHOLOGY " is the apt title which Messrs. Arthur Tooth have sen for th 
loan exhibition of French nineteenth-century pictures from private collections 
which is being held at their Bruton Street Galleries in aid of the Blind Children at 
Dorton House, Aylesbury. The paintings on view are choice examples of the work 
f French artists of that period, and all breathe that spirit of poetry and romance 
which only no-le landscapes distil The aim of the exhibition is to provide an 
pportunity see a collection of works of special beauty, which in most cases have 
t been exhibited in London before as they have been lent from notable private 
llections, and, in one instance, from the Barber Institute. There are several Corots 
Continued on rizat 


















(1824-1898). COROT CALLED 
HIS FINE CLOUD-EFFECTS. 


LOUIS BOUDIN 


TRIBUTE 
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LRGLISE ST. MEDARD, 1871; BY J. B. JONGKIND (1819-1891). THOUGH OF DUTCH 
PARENTAGE, THIS ARTIST WORKED IN PARIS IN THE STUDIO OF EUGENE ISABEY 
« re 





ee —— 


VOILIER A ARGENTRUIL, 1873; BY CLAUDE OSCAR MONET (1840-1926) INFLUENCED 
BY BOUDIN WHEN A BOY, AND LATER A PUPIL OF GLEYRE, HE JOINED THE PLEINAIR 
GRouP IN’ 1869 

Continued.) 

man, “I want to paint as a bird sings and indeed the movement and life, th 
sparkling illumination and lyrical touch which characterise his work show that he 
followed the ideal of his youth with very considerable success. Sisley is almost 
entirely concerned with the effects of light. scarcely at all with drawing and structure 
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19t1- CENTURY ART: A NOTABLE EXHIBITION. 





Visit 


ARTIST 


UNE MATINER DE JUIN, 1873;, BY CAMILLE PISSARO (1830-1903). THIS 
LONDON WITH MONET IN 1870-71 AND WAS INFLUENCED BY TURNER AND CONSTABLE 
Continued.) 

of remarkable beauty which serve to emphasise the artist's own description of his 
attitude to his art. He said: “ /e me suis lancé tout seul sur la nature,’ and on 
another occasion “‘I have only one aim in life, and that is to paint landscapes 
When admiring these splendid paintings, which wilt be on view untit June 28, it 
is interesting to recall the great influence which English landscape artists had on 
some of the French painters of the period. During the war of 1870-71, both Monet 
and Pissaro came to London, where they saw and were much impressed by the 


Continued below 


LA SEINE A PORT MARLY, 1873; BY ALFRED SISLEY (1840-1899). BORN IN PARIS OF 
ENGLISH PARENTS, HE WAS A PUPIL OF GLEYRE, BUT WAS INFLUENCED BY COROT AND MONET. 
Continued.) 

work of Turner and of Constable, artists who, through Wilson, in their turn, derive 
much from the genius of Claude, the great French seventeenth-century master. Thus 
the art of two great English landscape artists had a strong influence on French 
Impressionist painting. On his return to France, Pissaro made the painting on sun- 
light and its effects on natural objects his chief study. Monet, who was particularly 


inspired by the many Turners which he studied when in England, said as a young 


Continued below, left 





pecnecr A LA Liang, ¢. 1828; BY JEAN-BAPTISTE CoROT (1796-1875) \ PROMINENT 

MEMBER OF THE BARBIZON SCHOOL, HE RANKS AS ONE OF THE GREATEST OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 

and achieved compositions o{ remarkable beauty with his pointilliste, or confetti 

technique, as it is sometimes called by less reverent art critics. His landscapes are 

mostly of Moret, Marly and Argenteuil, and he was also fond of snow effects, one 

{ which Neige sur la Route, painted in 1876, is included in the exhibition 











HE Academy Theatre, which usually concentrates 
on Continental films, has had the enterprise to 
put on a double-bill of two American pictures which 
since they contain no “ star ’’ names—had been over- 
looked by the major cinemas of London’s West End. 
These are “ They Live by Night "’ (which is of the 
normal length) and ‘“‘ The Window ”’ (which is a short- 
story film running exactly one hour). The Academy's 
enterprise has been richly rewarded with full audiences : 
and I hope the major cinemas feel duly snubbed for 
what may be described as 
their star-snobbery. 

As a result of inadver- 
tently hailing that rara avis, 
an art-minded taxi-driver, 
I was driven to the Royal 
Academy, in Piccadilly, 
instead of the Academy 
Theatre, in Oxford Street. 
In consequence, I missed the 
opening of one of the films. 
But so high was the quality 
of both that I was con- 
strained to miss an appoint- 
ment—and tea—in order to 
see the full circle and emerge 
where I came in. Anyone 
who knows any film-critic 
will grant that this is quite 
a tribute. 

The longer film is not 
really so very remarkable. 
It is a capital example of 
a sort which I deplore—the 
crime film which implies 
that there is, after all, a 
certain kind of wild glamour 
in the pursuit of crime. I 
am seldom moved into the 
mood of moral objection. 
But I shall go on protesting 
that the sort of gangster or 
crime-with-violence film—of 
which, I repeat, ‘ They 
Live by Night” is an un- 
usually dramatic and well- 
told example—does more of 
harm to the adolescent film-going mind than it does of 
good to the adult film-going mind. The hero of this film 
begins in gaol (serving a term for manslaughter), breaks 
gaol with two murderers, leads the life of a desperado, 
has a love-affair, marries, and dies a desperado’s death at 
pistol-point. But the film is almost wholly redeemed by 


1492, when he discovered 





“AN IMAGINATIVE, UNUSUAL, AND ALMOST COMPLETELY (CONVINCING ESSAY IN TERROR " : 
“THE WINDOW,” A SHORT-STORY AMERICAN FILM, SHOWIL.'G A SCENE IN WHICH THE 
BOY (BOBBY DRISCOLL) IS TRAPPED IN HIS BEDROOM BY THE MURDERER JOE KELLERSON 


AND HIS WIFE JEAN (RUTH ROMAN), WHO HAVE DECIDED 10 “ pisposE " 
Mr. Alan Dent, in his article on this page, describes the litle boy’s performance, by 
cha lenging comparison “ not at all unhopefully— 

with that of the boy-actor in ‘ The Fallen Idol.’’" Mr. Dent ways that no one who loves 


Bobby Driscoll, in “ The Window ” as 


the cinema should overlook this exciting film. 


the extraordinarily fresh and genuine passion between 
the young couple who marry (in an excruciatingly cheap 
“ marriage-joint '’) and try to escape from squalor 
and sin. This is partly due to the truly sensitive 
playing of Farley Granger and Cathy O'Donnell, 
and partly to a corresponding sensitivity in the script 
and dialogue. 

But the short-story film, ‘The Window,” is an 
imaginative, unusual, and almost completely con- 
vincing essay in terror—the terror which invades a 
little boy’s mind when, on a sleepless, hot night, he 
creeps up the fire-escape of the New York tenement 


The World. 


SHORT- 


“A WORTHY AND EVEN A FINE FILM": “ CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS "— 
A SCENE FROM THIS NEW BRITISH FILM SHOWING COLUMBUS (FPREDRIC 
MARCH) AGHAST AS HE REALISES THAT IN HIS IMPULSIVE DEFENCE 
OF BEATRIZ DE PERAZA (LINDEN TRAVERS) HE WAS ASSAULTED 
FERDINAND, KING OF SPAIN (FRANCIS LISTER). 
Location scenes for the new British Technicolor film, ‘Christopher Columbus” (Gainsborough), were filmed in Barbados. The film ject by Louis MacNeice 
is one of the most ambitious ever screened, for the ships in this story of the great discoverer were replicas of Columbus ships of 
the New World. Photographs of a replica of the Santa Maria taken in Barbados appeared in our 
issue of August 7, 1948. The replica of the Santa Maria was unfortunately burnt out at her moorings shortly after the film 
*“ stills’ were taken. ‘Christopher Columbus” had its London premiére on June 16. 
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By ALAN DENT. 


where his family dwells and through the chink of a 
blind sees a murder being committed. He has been 
till this happened a highly imaginative little boy, 
much given to romancing to his parents and play- 
mates. He is, in short, in the position of the little 
boy in AZsop who cried “‘ Wolf!” so often that his 
elders would not take any notice when a real wolf 
did arrive. The suspense here is extraordinary, 





especially when the child is left alone in the apartment, 
and when he knows that the murderous couple up- 
stairs are aware that he is alone and intend to come 
downstairs—when the coast is absolutely clear—and 
silence him for good. 

The little boy’s performance, by Bobby Driscoll, 
challenges comparison—not 
at all unhopefully — with 
that of the boy-actor in 
“The Fallen Idol.” And 
the director, Ted Tetzlaff, 
has secured some terrific 
effects. He knows every- 
thing there is to be known 
about the intensively 
cinematic effectiveness of 
staircases, of footsteps on 
stairs, of distant sounds, of 
the trick of doors opening 
a second before you expect 
them to open, or (even 
better) a second after you 
hope that they may open. 
The concern and good sense 
of the parents are admirably 
conveyed, also, by Arthur 
Kennedy and Barbara Hale. 
No one who loves the 
cinema should overlook this 
exciting piece. It also has 
a good chance of setting 
an over-long-belated fashion 
for short-story films. May 
this set in with the opening 
of “‘ The Window "’! 

On the contrary, 
“Christopher Columbus” (Odeon 
Leicester Square) is long, two hours long. But here the 
wonder is that it is not very much longer, since we spend 
the first hour covering Columbus's sojourn at the 
Spanish Court enduring the insolence of office and 
the royal delays in granting him a fleet for ex- 
ploration which should enable him to “go round 
the world the wrong way.” In the second hour 
we not only cross the Atlantic and discover the 
West Indies: we also make the voyage back, 
see Columbus's reception in Spain, and stay with 
him to his death, when the voices of Lincoln, 


OF HIM, 





of the Cinema. 


STORY AND SAGA. 


A FILM WHICH “ IS BOUND TO THRILL AMERICA AS WELL AS EUROPE" : 

“ CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ""—SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE FILM 

IN WHICH PEDRO (EDWARD RIGBY) CAUTIONS HIS COMPANIONS AS 

COLUMBUS (FREDRIC MARC H) PASSES BY, SO THAT HE SHALL NOT HEAR 
THEM PLOTTING MUTINY. 


A FILM WHICH Is 
GENUINE PASSION BETWEEN THE YOUNG COUPLE WHO MARRY... 
FROM SQUALOR AND SIN”: “ THEY LIVE BY NIGHT,” SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE FILM 
IN WHICH KEECHIE (CATHY O'DONNELL) AND BOWIE (FARLEY GRANGER) GET MARRIED 
’ “IN AN EXCRUCIATING. CHEAP ‘ MARRIAGE-JOINT. 
Mr. Dent describes “ They Live by Night” as a capital example of the sort of crime film 
which he deplores as it “ implies that there is, after all, a certain kind of wild glamour 
in the pursuit of crime.” ut he thinks that the film is almost wholly redeemed by 
the love between the young couple (Farley Granger and Cathy O’Donnell) and their truly 
sensitive playing, and partly by “ a corresponding sensitivity in the script and dialogue.” 
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Franklin, and F. D. Roosevelt are heard orating 
nobly in the background. 

This is a worthy and even a fine film. It was 
made at Denham, and I should say it is bound to thrill 
America as well as Europe, even though—or, do 
I mean, especially because ?—the first New World 
natives that we see are described as “a friendly 
people, guileless, and un-warlike.”’ But, more 
seriously, the narration is authoritative, the direction 
good if not masterly, and the acting—especially that 
of Fredric March as Colum- 
bus and of Florence Eldridge 
as Queen Isabella — first- 
class and seldom too aggres- 
sively modern. It is true 
that the Queen says to 
the great discoverer on his 
return to Spain: “ Things 
are difficult just now— 
there’s a war on, you 
know.”” But a good new 
director, David Macdonald, 
has been very wary of 
such lapses into bathos, 
and I detected very few 
others excepting in some 
scenes in which an adven- 
turess from the Canaries 
tries to lure Christopher from 
his far-sighted purpose 

The subject, of course, 
calls for nothing short of 
greatness as distinct from 
mere high competence. 
Quite the nearest thing 
to the requisite greatness 
seemed to me to be Arthur 
Bliss’s musical score. But 
this was toned down and 
there was not enough of 
it. The same thing happened 
when we had a radio- 
drama on the same sub- 


some seven years ago. 
William Walton, I remember, 
provided splendidly imagin- 
ative music for this, and Laurence Olivier declaimed 
eloquently as Columbus. But what he had to 
declaim was not splendid and far-reaching enough 
for the subject. It needs poetry, in a word. It 
is no good asking for the moon, or for a new 
Marlowe. But one could not help imagining through- 





“ ALMOST WHOLLY REDEEMED BY THE EXTRAORDINARILY FRESH AND 


AND TRY TO ESCAPE 


out the film what that other Christopher would 
have provided for such a film and with so redounding 
an opportunity. Heavens, what a subject! Perhaps 
our major poets, in avoiding it, have sensed that 
it was one beyond words. The year is 1492, the 
rosy dawn of the Renaissance itself. And with an 
almost miraculously symbolic appropriateness, a lonely 
visionary—with three little ships full of unvisionary 
beachcombers and nautical vagabonds — sails out 
into the west in search of India and finds a brave 
New World. 
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A PRICELESS DISCOVERY: GRAECO-ROMAN SARCOPHAGI OF GREAT BEAUTY. 


GREY MARBLE SARCOPHAGI 
UNEARTHED AT ALEXANDRIA. 


By ALAN ROWE, Curator, Greco- 
Roman Museum, Alexandria, Repre- 
sentative of Service des Antiquités. 


URING the course of making deep 
trenches for foundations of a new 
building at Gabbary, Alexandria, the 
workmen recently came across what 
they thought to be large isolated blocks 
of stone. Upon investigation, however, 
I saw that these supposed blocks were 
actually the ends of two Roman sarcophagi 
of the second century A.D., one larger than 
the other, and both of greyish marble. 
The area of the find is near the 
Gabbary Railway Station, being actually 
in the ancient region called “* Necropolis " 
by Strabo, in which, he says, even in his 
time, .the custom of embalming was 
carried out. Like the ancient Palace in 
which (as I have lately established) the 
Ptolemies were crowned, it lies on the west 
side of the old north-south arm of the 
old canal of Alexandria. This palace, 
. } incidentally, is about jths of a mile to 
eri: eect A ag Fa: sea a “} the north-east of the site of the new 
FIG. I. ONE END OF THE LARGER GRECO-ROMAN SARCO- } find. When the palace was destroyed, FIG. : OTHER END OF THE SARCOPHAGUS: SHOWING 
PHAGUS RECENTLY FOUND IN ALEXANDRIA’S NECROPOLIS , Church or Oratory of St. Theonas \ HEAD OF SILENUS, WREATHED WITH IVY-LEAVES—A\ 


; ae a 
DISTRICT: SHOWING A SATYRS HEAD AND M4#NAD FIGURES. (Continued below, on left. UNUSUAL FEATURE. THE IVY WAS SACRED TO DIONYSUS 


Continued.) was built over the ruins in the tourth 
century A.D. In its turn this building was 
succeeded, firstly, by the famous Mosque of 
the Thousand Columns and, secondly, by the 
present Franciscan Church and Convent, in the 
gardens of which are preserved a few remains 
from the structures which once existed below 
them. It seems likely that the original tomb of 
Alexander the Great is in some part of Necropolis, 
perhaps not far from the old palace. 

The final work in connection with the clearing 
of the sarcophagi was carried out on May 15, 
1949, by our Graeco-Roman Museum under my 
supervision, a work in which | was ably helped 
by the Assistant Conservator, Dr. Victor Guirgis ; 
the Inspector, Banoub Effendi Habashi ; and the 
artist, Badie Effendi Abd el-Malek. 

Both sarcophagi were situated in an ancient 
unloading port on the old canal of Alexandria. 
The larger one was actually resting on a paved 
street, with drain below, and was on its way 
to a tomb somewhere in the interior of the 
Necropolis region. The smaller one was in a 
tomb by the side of the street. 

The great sarcophagus (Fig. 3), which weighs 
some 18 tons, is 9 ft. 44 ins. in length, 4 ft. 4 ins. 
in width, and 6 ft. 3} ins. in height ; it is by far 
the biggest and the most beautiful of its type in 
our collection. It is actually among the three 
larger antiquities of priceless value in the 
Museum, the two others being the sarcophagus 
showing scenes from the myth of Ariadne and 
the Apis-Bull (from the local Serapeum). The 
sculptures on its case sides are delicately executed 
and are by the hand of a master-craftsman ; they 
were never finished, being left unpolished in 
places. On the back long side (not seen in our 
photographs) are two concentric circles with a 
panel between them; below are conventional 
festoons of vines and grapes associated, as are 
most of the designs on the case, with the cult of Dionysos. On the 
head end (Fig. 1) is a head of a Satyr, and on the opposite end (Fig. 2) 
the head of Silerus wearing a bandlet of ivy leaves, an unusual 
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(ABOVE.) FIG 3. THE FRONT OF THE LARGER SARCOPHAC 

OF GREY-WHITE MARBLE, BEAUTIFULLY SCULPTURED, SHOWING 
THE HEADS OF STHEINO, MEDUSA AND EURYALE, SEPARATED 
ved below. : : BY FIGURES OF HERACLES (L.) AND DIONYSOS. 


FIG. 4. PRISING OFF THE LID OF THE SMALLER SARCO- FIG. 5. THE LID OF THE GREAT SARCO- j FIG. 6. LOCAL WORKMEN SIEVING THE CONTENTS OF THE 
PHAGUS. THIS IS STILL COVERED WITH CEMENT AND IT PHAGUS, SHOWING THE ROOF-LIKE SHAPE f } SARCOPHAGI. ONLY THE REMAINS OF SECONDARY BURIALS 
IS IMPOSSIBLE SAY WHETHER OR NOT IT IS SCULPTURED. AND CORNERS SIMULATING ANTEFIXES. } ( WERE FOUND IN THE TWO MARBLE SARCOPHAGI 

oo y sores speaneamunebeseanamnesessonateqummnangtuute——SaNNONETeRetnLee.Seemee sm eens nanevennenaeeeee-nevetneneetweente ae earn ae eel 


Comtimued.| 
feature. On the front long side of the case (Fig. 3), and at each corner, is a Mznad, from left to right, are the figures of Heracles (not usually seen on sarcophagi) and a youthful 


or follower of Dionysos. Between these two figures, and from left to right, are three form of Dionysos. The cover of the sarcophagus (Fig. 5) is A-shaped, like the roof of a house, 
beautifully-made heads of Gorgon phantoms, namely, Stheino, Medusa and Euryale with an antefix in each corner. The smaller sarcophagus (Fig. 4) is in form like the larger 
Medusa, of course, was originally a pretty maiden whose hair was changed into serpents one, but as its sides are completely covered with cement it is impossible to say at present 
by Athena after she had angered the latter. Separating the Gorgon-heads, and also what, designs it bears. Only the remains of secondary burials were found (Fig. 6) 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
ven the reviewer's job has its temptations and trials of virtue ; when (as will happen 
to us all) he scarcely knows what to say, instinct and decorum prompt him not to 


own up. For me, this trial recurs in its acutest form with every new novel by Ivy She is the author of “ Stalin's Russia 








LIFE UNDER THE HAMMER AND SICKLE. 
CCORDING to Suzanne Labin there is no Russian enigma. Suzanne Labin is a M.Sc. 
of the University of Paris and graduate of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Internationales. 


(Gollancz ; 21s.), which Edward Fitzgerald has 


Compton-Burnett : in the present case, “‘ Two Worlds and Their Ways "' (Gollancz ; 1os. 6d.) translated for English readers and to which Arthur Koestler contributes a Foreword, 


The problem is that they are like nothing else, and therefore 
One can't suggest them as a class, or judge them within that class—not, at least, after a 


quick reading, and by the light of an imperfect memory. 
Indeed, quick reading is the last thing they can endure ; 
they should be savoured, rolled on the tongue, and scanned 
for clues (to change the metaphor) through a microscope. 
Otherwise their whole point evaporates We get the 
flow of dialogue, the dry and stylised comment on life 

but no reality, no felt emotion, no flesh and blood. For 
all that, the microscope is needed. 1@\vas meant to be 
there—but is it there? And if so, what is it worth ? 
And is the latest version worth more or less than usual ? 

Yet, after all, why pretend to say? Miss Compton 
Burnett is a special taste, which everyone has now 
acquired who is ever likely to. She is on her usual 
theme—the horrors of domesticity, the awful pressure 
of “ guidance."” Clemence and her little brother are to 
go to school. The Shelleys hate parting with them ; but 
then Maria, as a second wife, is madly eager for them to 
shine. And she has been prodded by the first wife's 
relatives, who keep schools. So, after long debate, the 
children are sent off severally, Goaded by their mother's 
hopes for them, and unskilled in consequences, they come 
to grief on strictly parallel lines. The experiment is 
dropped ; and with the usual by-revelations—startling, 
and vet, one feels, neither here nor there—the painful 
comedy is at an end, 

And—no, I don't think there are people in it. There 
are names, with connotations of blame or sympathy ; one 
tries to make them into persons, but it won't do. The 
children talk like adults, and the adults all talk in the same 
voice ; a voice so odd as to confound individual traits. 
rhis hunt for character is a perpetual strain, and [ think 
uncompensated. But the formal quality, the colourless, 
relentless wit, the piercing “ criticism of life ""—for these 
things there is no substitute. Hearing the familiar note 
once more, on page one of chapter one, [ felt a shudder of 
recoil; I felt I just couldn't bear it. And then in no 
time one is reabsorbed, It is all hard work, it calls for 
unremitting vigilance ; but the reward is unique. 

Bareness and omission are the very last faults, or 
merits, one could possibly ascribe to “ Son of the Moon,’ 
by Joseph Hitrec (Michael Joseph ; ros, 6d.)—a slender 
story going on and on, luxuriant with detail. And 
rightly so, in fact unavoidably. For an all-Indian tapestry 
ought not to look pruned or bare—it must luxuriate ; 
while an interpretation of Hindu life in a changing world 
must be explicit if the European is to learn anything. 

The hero, Vijay, is a young Rajput : therefore “ twice- 
born,”’ a warrior and man of action. And he longs to 
act; the question is, how? He has made a brilliant 
start, has won a prize for the first solo flight to England ; 
and after two years’ absence, he returns home with big 
ideas. But they are all unorthodox. He means to strike 
out for himself, and be patriotic in his own way; and 
the family, the inescapable, loving family, are disapproving 
and dejected. In their view, he should settle down, 
join the Congress party, and, above all, get married, His 
father, a Bombay official, is “ enlightened" only skin 
deep ; with tenacious gentleness, his mother clings to the 
past. And his schemes need money, which the family 
financier, Uncle Premchand, won't pay. Frustrated 
and angry, he loafs about, making casual love, pondering 
the good life, and debating it with such relatives as have 
found their own solution—Uncle Uday, the holy man, 
Ranjit, the idle connoisseur. But all the while he is 
slipping. English notions are losing ground ; and though 
the old faith is gone for ever, the old ways are becoming 
natural, Then he falls in love—with his parents’ choice. 
A very good thing indeed ; for thus appeased, the family, 
in turn, begin to give way. 

But it is the detail that counts for most: the long, 
elaborate descriptions of Hindu rites, the long domestic 
scenes, discussions, merrymakings, background 
embroidery. It is all somewhat rambling, and sometimes 
woolly. But it does impress one as the real thing. And 
there is warmth in it, a tinkle of gaiety, a diffused and 
special perfume. 

“Just a Song at Twilight,’’ by John Lodwick 
(Heinemann ; 9s. 6d.), might less obscurely have been 
called “A Slight Case of Occupation.” Though, of 
course, its ironic title was a thing to expect ; this author 
deals in jeering, and the streamlined macabre. 

On the miniscule Pacific island of Paternoster, nothing 
has ever happened—if you don’t count a Yank invasion 
during the war, But it has uranium deposits. These 
attract a Russian submarine, with a political officer on 
board. The new arrival takes over; “ democracy "’ is 
introduced ; collaboration, protective custody, then 
sabotage and execution raise their diminished heads. 
The islanders have just reached the point of action as 
the visitors prepare to leave ; there is a final scrap, and 
a return to the status quo. I thought the story was 
inclined to languish—oddly enough; perhaps it fell 
between two stools, and this undoubtedly brilliant writer 
ought to stick to Elizabethanism. 

In “ The Three Fears,’’ by Jonathan Stagge (Michael 
Joseph ; &s. 6d.), the crime is not so good as the satiric 


trimmings. Dr. Westlake, on holiday at Bittern’s Bay, has ~ 


bafflingly like each other 























CHESS NOTES 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


(From a game played at Nice.) 


MARCO (BLACK) 


POPIEL (WHITE) 





In this position, Marco resigned, thinking his attacked 
bishop was inevitably lost. He could have won. How ? 
Solution at foot of this article. 

Strong players resign earlier in the game than weak. 
I myself am a relatively “ bad" resigner. I don’t mean 
that I hurl the men at my adversary in rage, or go and sulk 
in a corner, but that I often play on a few moves longer 
than would another master in the same position. I remem- 
ber Golombek looking quite disgusted in one British 
Championship when I battled on, in a quite lost position, 
far too long for his taste. Perhaps my Yorkshire birth 
endows me with more than the average pig-headedness or— 
more to the point—I know I play best in desperate situations 
and have won enough lost games to justify my hopes 
springing eternal ; for instance, I have twice against well- 
known players lost my queen for two knights in the opening, 
overcome this crippling inferiority and won. To resign 
when the loss is even 1 per cent. away from absolute 
certainty, strikes me as ridiculous. 

One of the tardiest resigners was the great Alekhine 
himself. He once adjourned a game against Tartakover 
in such a hopelessly lost position that it hardly seemed 
worth while to make out the diagram. Pressed repeatedly 
to throw up the sponge during the two days before resump- 
tion of play, he stubbornly refused, yet, on arriving at the 
rendezvous and finding his opponent there, waiting for 
him, hale and ready for action, he resigned without even 
sitting down. The only possible inference, as Tartakover 
says in relating the incident, was that he had been hoping 
against hope that Tartakover would meet with some acci- 
dent, or fall ill, and have to let the game go by default. 

That old Bohemian Winter is one of the best resigners 
I know ; this time, in both senses. He gives up with a good 
grace and is ready in the same breath to discuss the game 
keenly yet fairly. I've lowered his colours twice since the 
war ; each time his resignation was a surprise. I knew I 
had a won game and fully intended to win it, but my head 
each time was full of plans for another half-hour’s play. 


Every master who gives simultaneous displays agalnst 
mixed opposition encounters extraordinary contrasts in 
outlook on this question. At top board, a strong opponent, 
losing a couple of pawns through a slip, will resign at once ; 
at bottom board a “ rabbit" will struggle on in a hopeless 
position for hours. Speaking in one club just before my 
display, | pointed out how much aggregate time could 
be wasted by opponents who stubbornly persisted with 
dead lost games. Everybody was amused when I toid 
them how one player in a club I had previously visited, 
had continued when a queen, two rooks and two pawns to 
the bad, until he was mated. That very evening, the 
record was broken; one of them was a queen and two 
rooks down—and a knight and bishop as well—before he 
gave in! 

One thing you must never do : resign in a won position ! 
Marco's resignation made the position at the head of this 
column “ famous,” for he could have won at once by 

-B-Kt8, with two terrible threats, one to take the queen, 
the other to checkmate on the move. 











declaring it “a passionate book, whose passion is derived not from bias or belief, but from 
facts unearthed and assembled with painstaking care, mainly from official Soviet sources.” 


Mme. Labin herself says that the biggest source of docu- 
mentary evidence of a reliable nature concerning the Soviet 
régime is the practice of so-called “ self-criticism,” which 
takes up so much space in the Soviet Press, and which, 
she asserts, is a safety valve for the discontent of the 
masses. She discusses every aspect of the régime, from 
the Constitution to foreign policy. The secret police and 
the Red Army, the propaganda ‘machine and the living 
conditions of the people, the treatment of subject popu- 
lations and the concentration camps all come under her 
analytic condemnation. Her bibliography fills fifteen 
pages, her index occupies thirty-nine columns. 

What Mme. Labin has to say about the concentration 
camps finds horrible confirmation in ‘Under Two 
Dictators,’’ by Margarete Buber (Gollancz ; 21s.). This is 
the personal record of the wife of a German Communist 
who, to escape the Nazis, went to Moscow. Eventually, 
first he and then his wife were arrested by the Secret 
Police. She was sentenced, without a trial, to five years’ 
“reformatory labour” at the Siberian penal colony of 
Karaganda. Here everything was according to what 
we have been led to expect from such places, be they 
under Nazi or Soviet direction: rags, filth, disease, bru- 
tality, a minimum of food, wholesale corruption, thieving, 
prostitution. Following the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1940, 
she was handed over to the Gestapo, with a number of 
other political refugees who had sought shelter from 
German persecution in Russia, and sent to the Nazi 
concentration camp at Ravensbriick. Small wonder she 
writes bitterly. She spent five years in Ravensbriick 
and is the only known survivor of those who were handed 
over with her. The strength of her book lies in the fact 
that she was a Communist, the wife of one of the best 
known of the pre-war German Communist leaders. She 
never saw her husband again. 

Another sadly disillusioned Communist is Freda 
Utley, author of “Lost Illusion’’ (Allen and Unwin; 
tos. 6d.). An English girl, brought up in a Socialist 
household—her father was one-time secretary of the 
Fabian Society and a friend of Engles, George Bernard 
Shaw, the Webbs and Edward Aveling, son-in-law of 
Karl Marx—she became an ardent Communist, visited 
Moscow, met a Russian Jew, married him and went to 
live in Moscow, Despite the conditions under which they 
lived—and this is not the least illuminating aspect of 
the book—her enthusiasm for Communism held for quite 
a while. Gradually, however, she began to doubt: 
“You believe what you wish to believe, until experience 
bangs your head against the wall and awakens you from 
dreams founded on hope, a misreading of history, and 
ignorance both of human psychology and science.” How 
terrible was that experience in her case is related by its 
victim. Apart from the usual accompaniments of secret 
police, prison, torture and concentration camp, we are 
shown the poverty and the hopelessness of the great mass 
of the people, the cynical attitude of those in authority. 
The end came in the stereotyped fashion : awakened in 
the middle of the night, meticulous search and the eventual 
carrying-off of the husband, who was subsequently sen- 
tenced to five years in an Arctic concentration camp. Her 
English friends, Bertrand Russell, Harold Laski, Kingsley 
Martin, G.B.S., the Webbs, appealed to Moscow on her 
behalf. There was never even an acknowledgment. She 
has never seen her husband since that night in April, 1936. 
She does not know whether he is dead or alive. To-day 
she wishes she had long before joined “ the goodly com- 
pany who tried to save the world from the consequences 
of a false belief in Communism and Russian intentions.” 

Very different from either of the foregoing is “A 
Russian Journal,'’ by Jchn Steinbeck (Heinemann ; 21s.). 
The American author went with his friend Robert Capa, 
the photographer, to see what life in Russia is like. They 
found it not at all like that described by the women 
Communists who had lived there. They had little diffi- 
culty in getting visas, and they arrived in Moscow almost 
as though they were day trippers. Neither of them 
could speak Russian, but they were provided with inter- 
preters, They travelled across the Ukraine and the 
Caucasus, and while Steinbeck took notes, Capa took 
photographs— ooo in all, though some of them were 
retained by the authorities. The result is an interesting 
picture of the surface of life in Russia There is no deep 
delving and there are no descriptions of concentration 
camps or anything unpleasant like that. 

Betrayal and brutality are the opening gambits of 
the attack on Poland as recounted by Lieut.-General W. 
Anders, C.B., in his story of the Second Polish Corps, 
“ An Army in Exile '' (Macmillan ; a1s.). While fighting 
the invading Germans he was taken prisoner by the 
invading Russians and confined in Soviet prisons and 
camps under conditions no less appalling than those 
described by Margarete Buber. Then, when the rupture 
came between Russia and the Nazis, he was suddenly 
released and told to crpate an army from the thousands 
of Poles held in the Russian prison camps. His graphic 
account of the material he found there is not nice, The army 
fought with glory in Italy, France, Belgium and Holland. 


ae 


the thrill of meeting the Divine Daphne—the First Lady of the American Stage. Not her 
alone : but also Miss Lucy Milliken, America’s Most Beloved Actress. And meeting both is 
much more than twice the thrill. For the beloved Lucy is mast singularly unwanted ; her 
intrusion is a challenge, a smooth piece of impudence. How will Daphne take it? And when 
she goes to tea with the Millikens, and finds herself appearing as a guest in her rival's broad 
cast (and what a broadcast !)—-what will she do then? Daphne would be more than equal to 
the situation—but unfortunately it ends in murder. A murder aimed at her ; or the first step 
in a war of nerves? For Daphne has three neurotic dreads, and soon they are all being plaved 
on. The detective side is pretty fair; but the rival actresses are much better value.— RK. Jous 


General Anders tells of its gallant deeds with justifiable pride. But his comments on the politi- 
cal aspect of what followed are of a very different nature, though he writes without rancour. 
Neither does Ferenc Nagy, former Premier of Hungary, believe that his country will 
always remain under the thrall of Moscow. In “ The Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain ' 
(Macmillan ; 30s.), he combines autobiographical memoirs with the story of the rape of 
Hungary, first by the Nazis, then by the Communists, Step by step he details the march 
of Communist terror and the open and clandestine acts of the Soviet Government. The 
account of how his resignation was forced upon him in return for the life of his five-year-old 
son is but a part of the whole. W. R. Catverr. 
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BRANCHES AT 
PORTSMOUTE 
SOUTHAMPTON 
BOURNEMOUTH 
CHATHAM 
BATH 
WEYMOUTH 
PLYMOUTH 
LIVERPOOL 


EDINBURGH 
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es GIBRALTAR 
ts | 
‘ pe eal 3 Po | Sterling Silver Tea & ae 
. ’ Coffee Service and Tray 
Tailors - Hatters - Hosters 
27 OLD BOND STREET - LONDON - W.1 
A few pieces of well kept 
You see more Austins on the silver make a living place a home and 
: roads of Britain today than put warmth into the welcome we ex- 
4 
i any other single make of car tend to our friends. Not only may the 
owner indulge a justifiable pride in 
possession, but to serve our guests 
; 
from silver —tea services, dishes and 
AUSTIN ~ | 
2a yy m re Y salvers — is a time-honoured method 
' The A10—a champion dollar rarer for Britain. of paying compliments. 
Many of the old Austins still very actively employed have 
: withstood rough treatment as well as years of hard work. A = 
Brecknockshire owner tells of his 1933 Austin Ten :— The 
“ In 1940 her remains lay beneath the debris of a garage. 
An optimist salvage man tried to start her—and she worked. 
During the war she received shocking treatment in all weathers and G O L DS M ITH Ss & 
on every type of road without missing a beat.” 
The new Austin Ago ‘Devon’ has the same hardy constitution ; S ! LV E R Ss M IT H S 
it, too, will prove that . . . COMPANY LTD 





| AUSTINS LAST LONGER 112 REGENT STREET - LONDON: WI 
—you can depend on it! 
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NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT ANYWHERE - TELEPHONE - REGENT 3021 
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IT’S STILL NO EASIER TO GET A NEW CAR 


SMALL MILEAGE CARS 


from Henlys offer the finest investment. 
Choose sow from the splendid selection at 
attractive prices. All carry guarantee. 


1948 ARMSTRONG 16 
Typhoon. 
1948 FORD 10 Saloon. 
1948 HILLMAN 10 Saloon. 
1948 MORRIS 8 Saloon. 
1948 MORRIS 10 Saloon. 
1948 RILEY 1} Saloon. 
1948 STANDARD 14 Coupe. 
1948 TRIUMPH 14 Saloon. 
1947 ARMSTRONG 16 
Lancaster. 
1947 AUSTIN 8 Saloon. 
1947 AUSTIN 10 Saloon. 
1947 HILLMAN 10 Saloon. 
1947 JAGUAR 34 Saloon. 
1947 M.G. 11 2-seater. 
1947 MORRIS 10 Saloon. 
1947 ROVER 16 Sports 
Saloon. 


1947 STANDARD 8 Saloon. 

1947 STANDARD 14 Saloon. 

1947 TRIUMPH 14 Roadster. 

1947 VAUXHALL 12 Saloon. 

1947 WOLSELEY 8 Saloon. 

1946 ARMSTRONG 16 
Saloon. 


1946 AUSTIN 12 Saloon. 
1946 DAIMLER 2} Saloon. 
1946 FORD 10 Saloon. 
1946 JAGUAR 2} Saloon. 
1946 HILLMAN 10 Saloon. 
1946 MORRIS 10 Saloon. 
1946 ROVER 12 Saloon. 
1946 ROVER 14 Sports 
Saloon. 
1946 STANDARD 8 Saloon. 
1946 VAUXHALL 14 
Saloon. 


Special deferred terms available 


HENLYS 


England's Leading Motor Agents 


Head Office: Henly House, 385, Euston Road, N.W.1. TEL.: EUS 4444 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 Ted.: GRO 2287 
Bournemouth, 


and at Manchester, 1-5, Peter Street. 


The Square. 


Bristol, Cheltenham Road. Northampton, A. Mulliner Ltd., Bridge St. 


Camberiey, 182, London Re=4 


30 Branches throughout the Country. 
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“I suppose you'll be in bed 
by nine tonight Walter, 
reading Harry Vardon on 
Casual Water?” 


“No, I’m toning up the system 
with a few sociable beakers at 
the Groundnut Club.” 


“A party on the eve of the 
President's Baffy Final ! 
Your levity appals me.’ 


“Science is with me. A glass of 
Rose’s Lime Juice after the 




























































































BATTLE 


heaviest party and you arrive on 
the tee as clear eved as if you'd 
spent the evening at fretwork.”” 
“Are you serious?” 

“On the honour of 18 handi- 
cap.” 

“Then thrash those balls 
into the undergrowth and 
join me in a large Gin and 
Rose’s now. This is the 
biggest news since the in- 
vention of the rubber-cored 
ball.” 


ROSE’ S — for Cin and Lime 
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“The Manager at 
Lloyds Bank 


will know” 







F. or the average man, the occasion to make an 
important financial decision may seldom arise. But 
when it does, the man with an account at Lloyds Bank 
knows he can turn unhesitatingly to his branch 
manager for any information he may need to give him 


a clear, objective picture of the situation on which he 


eS 


must make a decision. 


Le LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 














Wake up and you’re there! 
AOA offer you the most in comfort 
and dependability with their * special equipment for this crossing 
* * specially trained personnel thoroughly at home on this route. 
And they have a larger fleet of 300 mph airliners than any other 
airline system. No wonder so many experienced travellers choose 
AOA. See your local travel agent or American Overseas Airlines 
35 St. James's St. London SWI. Telephone GROsvenor 3955. 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES AMERICAN AIRLINES 


\ () A . . they fly more people more miles than any other airline system 


[specialists] [specialists]in air travel to the US A 
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What’s in a pint 


Some people seem to think that the brew- 
ing of beer today involves the use of 
“chemicals.” By that they mean that it’s 
not made in the traditional way with 
wholesome ingredients. 

In fact they are quite wrong. Beer today 
is just as pure and wholesome as ever, 
but for the time being its strength is 
restricted by the Government. The method 
of brewing is fundamentally the same as 
it was hundreds of years ago, only on a 


ak Issued by The Brewers’ Society 


much larger scale. The essential basis is 
the same too — barley, hops, yeast. 

The barley is converted into malt, which 
is the main body of beer; sugar may be 
added and the mixture is boiled with hops, 
which give flavour; after cooling, yeast 
is added and ferments and transforms the 
whole into fine beer. 

It sounds simple and it is. But like all 
simple things it depends on knowing how. 
That is the art of brewing. 
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--- perhaps 
the finest 
made 


Driway Weathercoats and Sportswear 
are stocked by leading stores and 
outfitters throughout the country 








NO CAR RISES TO THE 
GREAT OCCASION AS 


FITTINGLY AS THE DAIMLER 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY & LONDON 
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CLEAN KNOCKOUT! 


Knock out your pipe after smoking Four Square and you'll find 


no wasteful dottle—only ash. 


Four Square is a clean smoke— 


every pipeful burns cool and sweet to the last shred. That is 


why it is so much more economical—why you get mcre smoking 


satisfaction from every pipe, more pipes from every packet! 


Six blends—foil-wrapped for freshness. 


4/\} oz. 


Cut Cake (Yellow) 
Empire Mixture (Green) 


4/54 oz. 


Ripe Brown (Brown) 
Curlies (Purple) 


Matured Virginia (Red) Original Mixture (Blue) 





BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 





MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
32/4 per bettie 
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If Eskimos papered 





the walls of their igloos, cold 


logic suggests they'd use 


SANDERSON 


WALLPAPERS 


FOUR SQUARE Arthur Sanderson & Sons Limited, 52-53 Berners Street, London, W.1, & 6-7 Newton 


Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 





George, what’s this vegetation ceremony you perform with 
the Pimm’s? Yes, these sprigs of greenery you launch 
on its bosom? Borage, eh? Oh, you mean borage! George, 
as a barman you have a great future. In your esteemed 
profession your way with a Pimm’s makes you definitely 


No. 1. I mean, it’s a pretty special effort to find something 


that actually improves the 
most heavenly drink onearth. 


| 
PIMM’S No. 





We make it from suave London distilled gin, 
hard-to-get liqueurs from France and 
Holland and, of course, a certain something. 
You add bottled lemonade and ice, top with 
borage, and you have the most heavenly 
drink on earth. 
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THE LITTLE 
THAT MATTERS 
50 MUCH 


The test of aspirin 
is its purity. 
Just because of its purity 
Howards Aspirin costs 
a little more. 


HOWARDS 
ASPIRIN 


it is not the cheapest —it is the best 


hh Made by 
nesses? HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
‘ Established 1797 Thaw 
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A NEW SERVICE from Vancouver to Sydney via San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Canton Island and Fiji—with 


convenient connections from Fiji to New Zealand. 


TO AUS WIRAVLIWA 


By 36-passenger Canadair Fours, luxurious 
Empresses of the Air, with Rolls Royce Merlin 


engines ; Pressurized Cabins ; Lounge-Aire chairs. 


doy Canadian Cacific Cin Sines 


By this route you travel by day and sleep on land, 





Stay two nights at Honolulu and one night at Fiji 


with hotel accommodation included in the fare. 


VU CANADA 


FIRST FLIGHT FROM VANCOUVER—JULY 13 
Choose your route. Through rates available. Air or 
Sea across the Atlantic. Air or Rail to Vancouver. 


wa, . “ 
The Truntien Saloon, Thence Canadian Pacific Air Lines to Australia. For 


complete information, your authorized agent or 


Canadian Cac 


MEWES AUO. COVER THY, ER GtAO Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, (Whitehall 5100), 103 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.3, (Avenue 4707), London ; and offices throughout 
Britain and the Continent 





‘““MAKONDE”’ 
for MTWARA 


14 





















WINGED FEET 


The modern Mercury uses Air France. This 


HIS port is being developed in connection with the 


summer .he’s flying to Paris, Dinard, the Riviera, Government’s African ground nut scheme, and for 
Corsica, eines are. Italy, Spain wy heap = wh the use of the Resident Engineer we have delivered 
His need is spee ut you, concerned also with a , > ; : 

happy holiday, will probably reserve the adjective Makonde , illustrated, a 38-foot mnepection launch 
“divine” for the French food and wine served on specially designed from long experience to provide 
board. Ask your Travel Agent about Air France comfortable travelling in that part of the world. 


services from London, Birmingham, Manchester, 


Glasgow, Belfast. 
Some return fares from London. { 
PARIS {14.8.0. NICE {£34.6.0. GENEVA {£27.0.0. JUAN-LES-PINS £35.6.0. 


Constellations and Skymasters to Middle East, Far East, U.S.A., S. America, East @ West Africa. M OTO R BOATS & M A R | N 7 a N G | N E 5 


« AIR FRANCE bs et 
JOHN I. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.!. WHITEHALL 0971 Thornycroft House, Smith Square, London, $.W.1, England 
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Every thing 
under control : 
Asence ormplete mastery is yours 
o n essentially safe and controllable car, 
e powerful OHV engire provides vivid acceleration and effortless high-speed 
. omnat ger-tip gearchange. a nearly vertical wheel for precise 
ececle-eye stee g— €aty-to-read 5 ruments visible through its unobstructed 
aif; Lockheed raulic two-leading-shoe brakes; distortion and dazzle-free 
‘Opticurve’’ windscreen .., all these features are added to a remarkable degree 
{ comfort and spacious enclosed luggage accommodation, 


Streamstyled for Perlormance & Beauty 


SUNBEAM-TALBOT 


ports Convertible Coupe 


Sports Saloon 











PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 





Division: Rootes Lid. Devonshire House Piccadilly London W.i 





JOHN 


Groom’s | 
Crippleage 


(ine) 





gives a happy home 
and loving care 


to 200 CRIPPLED WOMEN ; 
andGIRLSatEdgware,where | 
| they are gainfully employed 
at making flowers, and are 
encouraged to help them- 
selves ; 





to 80 ABLE-BODIED YOUNG 
GIRLS up to the age of 16, at 
Westerham ; and 


toLITTLE CHILDREN UNDER | 
5, both boys and girls, at | 
Cudham, Kent. 


This old established 
work is not State aided, 
and needs your support. 





Write for a copy of our 
82nd Annual Report to 
37 Sekforde St.,London,E.C.1 




















Maximum Prices: Per bottle 








Gordons 


Stands Sup'teme 


32/4; 





“. + he met me at the harbour and said “Hella pet, had. 
a good j 2" just asi Id been spending awetkend 
Gerrit maid fecieongtonath 
world to join him! Now, all those months inwhich 
li ined him ; growing away from me, 
are as if they had never cen...” 


LETTERS THAT COUNT— 
COUNT FOR MORE ON 


Basildon 
_Llond 


| 
LETTERS are your ambassadors; they con- 
| vey sympathy and understanding, the warmth 
} of your affection, and the imprint of your 
character. To your mother, to your daughter, 
| write simply, from the heart. And as carefully 
| as you choose your words, so you choose a 
good-looking notepaper. There is no more 
pleasing notepaper than Basildon Bond. 
| It makes writing and reading a pleasure; it 


j does you credit! Its quality has remained BRITAIN’S 
| extremely high, its price remarkably low. Ask MOST DISTINGUISHED 
NOTEPAPER 


for Basildon Bond by name! 


i] The 
Unequalled 


| Hair Treatment 
Just a touch and the hair is 
dressed to perfection — soft 
and shining with health, dis- 
creetly perfumed with Otto of 
|| Roses: Rowland’s Macassar 


Oil, of course. First made in 
1793 to a very special formula 

that has earned popularity 
1 among discerning men and 
\| women ever since. You will 
| find Rowland’s unequalled as 
a hair dressing and tonic. 


— Since 1793 


ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


1] 
1} 
| the choice of discerning men and women 











To H.M King George Vi 





























There are many imitations 
The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 
imitations, often loosely 
described as “ Aertex.” 
But the real Aertex is 
unique. It has never been 
successfully Copied. You 
can tell it by this label. 


but only one q 
AERTEX@ _| 











only 


Half-bottle 16/11 U.K. 
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FOR THE STRONG OR SKITTISH 
AND SILENT— SPINSTERS | | 














Maybe you can tear packs of cards with two fingers, 
maybe you’ve never cracked anything tougher than an 
egg, but whatever your own particular degree of 

toughness, it’s quite certain that you’!l take to Kia-Ora 





























with all the 7 aplomb with which a politician takes tif 
to platitudes. For everyone who’s tasted the pure \ LKIA-ORA | | 
deliciousness of these fruit-fresh Squashes says:— Pa” ; | 
r | 1} | | | 
—) | | | | 
“ HERE'S GOOD HEALTH TO YOU” ‘ \ | ; | t | ry | 
ne ber cites By appointment ) | | | | | 
K t A- oO R A Fruit jun = aveetn a | | Biscuit Manufacturers\ | | | | | | | | | 
rationed to us, there will be | | | ; | 
the most delicious of all fruit drinks no shortage of Kia-Ora. | VUacfarlane, Lang &@.Ltd. | | | | | | 
} 
| 
| | 


to H. M.the King | 
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|| | 


ORANGE - LEMON - GRAPE FRUIT «- LIME - LEMON BARLEY 











lhe Clucon of Yeguews’ GN 


No other liqueur can compare with 





Chartreuse, as it is. the only one that is 


distilled from a secret recipe which has 


never been divulged and whose distilla- 
tion has been carried on by the Carthusian 
Monks of Dauphiné since 1605. 


ee ae 
I AMEZ = 
C- aDravde - =) 
icid Indigestion? Stomach upset y ‘ 
=( CHARTREUSE te Gps . 
old) will soon set you right i Alké 
GREEN OR YELLOW —try both sa Seltzer's double-action soothes pain 
‘ extra fast. Then it neutralises excess acid, = 
— scl often the root of your distress. Try it! éy 
- - . aa) 


illions sold yearly 
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y 
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Cindy ADAGESN'25 We eaw a. 


SE. = the early BRANDY 
r > bird catches PK: 
the worm. . .and the “wise THE FINEST 


by Connomseurs 
bird” always wears ANDY POR) 
Garden Gloves to protect his PLAYTHINGS 
hands from cuts, scratches and 
FOR 
infection. Tough yet pliable, 


comfortable and washable. MODERN 
** THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 

HAVE HEARD ABOUT” YOUNGSTERS 
4/11 per pair from all lron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct (] 


5/2 post free. (State size) 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 









Carefully designed for maximum play value and engineered for strength, 
(RI-ANG Toys are without doubt the best in the world. Ask to see 
them at your local toy shop—you will be amazed at their quality and valuc 
























ROCHDALE The TRI-ANG“ EIGHTY ” is a perfect example of a super, 
1950-style pedal motor. It features pressed-steel construction, 
/ ball bearing rear axle, rubber tyred wheels and a wonderful 
- high-gloss enamel finish with all bright parts chromed 
ed WGaRDEN Gloves SS Cognac oa 
LINES BROS. LTD., MERTON, LONDON, S.W.19, ENGLAND. — ae. a ——— 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY I 
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BY APPOINTMENT SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI. WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD. 
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4 ll 
Truly monarchs among table-lighters! 


Ronson Table Lighter the ‘Crown’ model, shown above, and its sister model 


the ‘Queen Anne’ truly deserve their royal names: they are, so to speak, 


‘7 + crowned heads amongst table lighters These masterpieces of British craftsman- 
rw be vat 


ship have, of course, the famous Ronson single-finger action * press, it’s lit. 
release, it’s out’ and are marvels of beauty and precision, Now on sale at 
good tobacconists ie wellers ind stores in Brit un 
ae R hither of them makes a truly magnificent gift, 
Sanderson's LUXURY BLEND SCOTCH WHISKY fe} SkYeo) et the recipient will treasure as a family 
, mirtoom for years to come, 

WORLDS GREATEST LIGHTER 


Ronson Products, Ltd., 353. Strand, London 


WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD., QUALITY STREET, LEITH & BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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